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NEWS NOTES 


Book on Home and Family Life Ready 
for Publication. A recent announce- 
ment from the cochairmen of the So- 
ciety’s Committee on Home and Fam- 
ily Life indicates that its publication 
is expected from the press of the D. 
Appleton-Century Company soon after 
February, 1941. The volume was a 
joint project of the Department of 
Home Economics of the National Ed- 
ucation Association, the United States 
Office of Education, and the Society 
for Curriculum Study. The purpose 
of the book is to present a statement 
of situations and problems facing the 
individual at various levels in the field 
of home and family living; to describe 
practices of promise in schools and 
colleges, and with youth and adult 
groups in which the schools partici- 
pate; and to develop suggestions for 
planning curriculum experiences in this 
area. The special price of the book to 
members of the Society is $1.25 if the 
book is delivered at the luncheon meet- 
ing of the Society in Atlantic City. 
If the book is mailed from New York, 
the price will be $1.50. 
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Newark Program of Curriculum Im- 
provement. Publications basic to the 
unified curriculum of the Newark 
Public Schools have guided the instruc- 
tional program in the elementary 
grades of this city since 1933. Cur- 
riculum interpretation and evaluation 
have been operative, but an organized 
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plan for curriculum improvement had 
been lacking. Therefore, at the open- 
ing of school in September of this 
year Superintendent Stanley H. Rolfe 
initiated a program of curriculum im- 
provement with Dr. Hollis L. Caswell 
serving as curriculum consultant. The 
program will be developed gradually 
and cooperatively by the teaching staff 
and eventually will include all grades 
and all subject-matter fields. 

During October a bulletin was pre- 
pared to present the tentative objec- 
tives of the program, proposed steps of 
procedure, and a suggested plan of or- 
ganization. All the elementary-school 
teachers attended a meeting at which 
the entire program was explained, and 
each received a copy of the bulletin, 
together with a question blank on 
which to record criticisms and sugges- 
tions. Responses were received from 
more than 1,500 teachers and given 
careful consideration in the revised 
plans. Recently a curriculum council 
was organized. Its members were se- 
lected democratically and represent 
teaching, supervisory, and administra- 
tive groups, as well as parent-teacher 
associations. At present plans for the 
determination of curriculum needs and 
policies are being studied by the Coun- 
cil. In the near future teacher-study 
groups will be organized in all the 
elementary schools to determine what 
kind of curriculum best serves the 
needs of the boys and girls of Newark. 
Miss Lillie J. Geisserf director of in- 
struction in the elementary grades, 
will serve as director of curriculum 
improvement. 
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Cincinnati Expands Its Program. The 
Cincinnati curriculum program has 
been expanded during the current year 
to include all activities directly de- 
voted to the improvement of instruc- 
tion in the elementary and secondary 
schools of the city. Dr. G. H. Reavis, 
Director of Curriculum, is in charge 
of the program. Functions assigned 
to the instructional staff are as follows: 
first, formulation of statements of phi- 
losophy and objectives; second, prep- 
aration of courses of study and cur- 
riculum bulletins; ‘third, selection of 
instructional materials; and fourth, 
evaluation of the results of teaching. 
During 1940-41, major emphasis is 
being placed in the elementary schools 
on refinement of the language arts pro- 
gram and on installation of the science 
program which only this year became 
a definite phase of elementary school 
instruction. In the high schools, spe- 
cial attention is being given to revis- 
ing the program of studies and courses 
of study and to selecting instructional 
materials so as to meet more adequately 
the needs of the “educationally neg- 
lected” pupils. The high school pro- 
gram is being coordinated by a central 
teachers’ council, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the major high school 
fields, working in cooperation with Dr. 
William M. Alexander, Assistant Di- 
rector of Curriculum. Committees 
are also functioning for the prepara- 
tion of course-of-study materials in 
language arts, art, and music in the 
elementary schools, and for sponsoring 
curriculum research projects in study 
skills, consumer education, and current 
affairs in the high’ schools. The special 
problems of junior high schools are 
being studied on an individual school 
basis. 
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Guiding Principles for Building Cur- 
ricula. The Educational Policies Com- 
mittee of the American Federation of 
Teachers recently submitted to its 
Executive Council the following guid- 
ing principles for building curricula: 

Curriculum changes should be in- 
stituted only after public discussion 
at which all interested groups of the 
community are represented. The ac- 
tual curriculum should be planned by 
committees composed of curriculum 
experts, classroom teachers, and par- 
ents. The experts should be chosen by 
the Department of Superintendence, 
the teachers elected by democratically- 
run teacher councils, and the parents 
elected by democratic parent or par- 
ent-teacher associations. The final 
decision should rest in the board of 
education representing all interested 
groups, including labor. 

Experimentation in new procedures 
should be encouraged in our public 
schools. 

The objectives and minimum re- 
quirements of courses of study should 
be mandatory, but the detailed cur- 
ricular material for achieving the ob- 
jectives should be flexible in order to 
meet the varied needs of children. The 
course of study should be rich in aids 
to the teachers. 

The curriculum must aim to meet 
the needs of children who are living 
in a democratic society and to further 
the preservation and the extension of 
democracy in a changing world. 

It must aim to provide the pupils 
with opportunity to acquire useful 
equipment for the kind of economic, 
cultural, social, physical, and emo- 
tional life which is their right in a 
democracy. 
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The whole curriculum should con- 
stitute an experience in democratic be- 
havior. To this end full use should be 
made of democratic discussion and of 
cooperative projects. 

The curriculum should concern it- 
self much more fully than it has in the 
past with the lives, experiences, activi- 
ties, and problems of the commonfolk 
and their contributions to the basic 
pattern of American cultures. 

The curriculum should present ade- 
quately and sympathetically the con- 
tributions and needs of organized labor. 

The curriculum should contain the 
definite content necessary for teaching 
understanding of and democratic at- 
titudes toward religious, racial, and 
social groups. It should present the 
cultural and economic contributions 
of each group, and scientific knowl- 
edge about the nature of races, rela- 
tions of intelligence to environment, 
origin of mores, etc. 

The curriculum should teach the 
desirability of peace and should give 
a realistic understanding of foreign 
affairs. It should include discussion 
of fundamental causes of war and hate, 
methods of eliminating these forces, 
the nature of existing tensions and 
conflicts and methods of planning for 
peace. 

The curriculum should deal con- 
cretely with democracy and should in- 
clude a realistic discussion of such 
topics as the Bill of Rights, its guar- 
antees and current violations; the ef- 
fects of political machines in circum- 
venting democratic processes; the 
power of financial oligarchies to cir- 
cumvent democracy; the exercise of 
the franchise; the need of a properly 
educated citizenry as a basic factor 
for the promotion and maintenance of 
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democracy; and the relationship of 
economic security to real democracy, 
as well as discussions of current issues. 

The curriculum must provide in- 
formation needed by intelligent con- 
sumers. 

The curriculum on the secondary 
level should include realistic, honest 
vocational guidance and _ training. 
Guidance should include adequate in- 
formation on the requirements, finan- 
cial opportunities, working conditions, 
and organization of workers in each 
field of work. 

The curriculum should provide the 
information and the opportunity for 
experimentation necessary for under- 
standing the nature of the physical 
world in which we live. 

The curriculum should help pupils 
understand that our world is a chang- 
ing world, and that society can and 
should be changed when desirable 
through democratic processes. 

The curriculum must provide an 
adequate health program, including 
problems of public health, sex educa- 
tion, and education for mental hy- 
giene. 

The curriculum must afford ample 
opportunities for pupils to come into 
actual contact with the outside world 
by means of a program including trips 
to museums, concerts, factories, field 
excursions, and visits from musicians, 
artists, writers, athletes, industrial and 
labor leaders, and civic and social work- 
ers, and wherever possible pupils should 
be provided with opportunities for 
actual participation in community ac- 
tivities. 

For curriculum change to be effec- 
tive, adequate workrooms, equipment, 
and conditions must be provided where 
children can create and experiment. 
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Curriculum Improvement in the Pub- 
lic Schools of South Bend, Indiana. 
For approximately the past nine years 
the cooperative effort of teachers and 
administrators in the public schools 
of South Bend has been directed to- 
ward arriving at a basic philosophy of 
education and the building of curric- 
ulums that agree with that philosophy. 
The building of curriculum progresses 
under a democratic system of commit- 
tees. These committees fall into two 
general classifications: elementary and 
secondary. The elementary commit- 
tees are under the general chairman- 
ship of the Director of Elementary 
Education and the secondary commit- 
tees under the general chairmanship 
of the Director of Educational Guid- 
ance. There is a total of eighteen 
elementary committees and twenty- 
eight secondary committees as well as 
four special committees. Each com- 
mittee is composed of teachers and ad- 
ministrators appointed through the co- 
Operative judgment of the superin- 
tendent of schools, directors, heads of 
departments, principals, and teachers 
themselves. A teacher is free to indi- 
cate his field of interest and may serve 
on more than one committee and not 
necessarily on the same committees 
each year. The organization is as 
flexible as possible and a means rather 
than an end. The committees meet 
periodically throughout the school 
year, undertake whatever study, inves- 


tigation, discussion, and improvement 
they decide is necessary, and report 
their recommendations to an Adminis- 
trative Council which reviews the rec- 
ommendations of each and every com- 
mittee, opens them up for frank dis- 
cussion, and either passes, rejects, or 


asks for revisions in them. It then 
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becomes the duty of this council, the 
committees themselves, and the teach- 
ers to see that the recommendations 
are carried out. 


The Curriculum in Oklahoma City. 
Under the leadership of the director 
of elementary education, a revision 
of the arithmetic course for Grades 
1 to 6 was recently completed. Com- 
mittees of teachers are now testing 
and revising the courses in reading and 
language. A course in speech for pri- 
mary grades is being revised and 
strengthened. A new course is under 
way for health and recreation for 
Grades 1 through 6. Regular meet- 
ings with teachers are held for the 
purpose of explaining aims and sug- 
gesting methods for teaching the units 
in the new courses. In the secondary 
field a course in practical English for 
senior high school pupils is being de- 
veloped. A junior high school course 
in speech is well under way, based 
upon the work planned for the inter- 
mediate grades. A _ seventh-grade 
course in social studies has just been 
completed. Committees in the com- 
mercial departments are developing 
and revising units in that field. A 
new ninth-grade course in homemak- 
ing is being tested in all classes. The 
science departments are experimenting 
with general courses in physics and 
chemistry for pupils who need a gen- 
eral knowledge of common scientific 
principles. Junior high schools are 
still trying core classes in English and 
social studies. A new course in phys- 
ical education and health is being 
written for senior high school girls. 
To aid in instruction in all courses, 
a sensory aids library is being collected, 
consisting of silent and sound films, 
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film strip, slides, pictures, and phono- 
graph records. Possibilities of increas- 
ing the use of the children’s museum 
are being studied. 
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Building Courses of Study in Jersey 
City. In the past three years the Jer- 
sey City Public Schools have been 
quite active in the field of course of 
study construction. All courses of 
study are formulated by local commit- 
tees made up of representatives of the 
office of the superintendent of schools, 
principals, and classroom teachers. In 
the field of modern languages, courses 
have been prepared in French and 
Spanish. A course of study in Latin 
is in process of preparation. These 
courses cover all the offerings of the 
Jersey City high schools in these sub- 
jects. In the field of history, courses 
of study have been prepared in History 
I and II, tracing man’s cultural devel- 
opment from prehistoric times up 
through the eighteenth century. A 
course of study in World History for 
the eleventh year has also been formu- 
lated. This is intended for pupils who 
have not taken History I-IV in the 
earlier high school years, and provides 
the necessary background for an in- 
telligent study of American History 
in the twelfth year. In the field of 
art, a course of study covering four 
years’ work in general art has been 
prepared. Its aim is to stimulate the 
capacity of pupils for intelligent en- 
joyment through mastery of expres- 
sion and to lead pupils to recognize 
the quality of fine design wherever 
found. In the industrial field, courses 


have been formulated covering three 
years of work in pattern making, four 
years of work in printing, and one 
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term’s work in architectural drawing. 
In the elementary field, a course of 
study covering the eight years in read- 
ing has been issued, dealing with read- 
ing readiness, phonics, choric speech, 
and goals. The course of study in 
arithmetic has been completely re- 
vised, providing general and specific 
objectives, new allocation of materials, 
and suggested procedures. 
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Curriculum Revision in El Paso, Texas. 
The public schools of El Paso, Texas, 
have been engaged in curriculum re- 
vision during each of the past six 
years, under the leadership of M. E. 
Broom, Assistant Superintendent. The 
first two years were devoted to prepar- 
ing and publishing courses of study in 
eleven high school subject fields. Since 
that time, the El Paso Public Schools 
have issued two additional bulletins 
on the secondary level and between 
fifteen and twenty bulletins on the 
elementary level. Certain of these are 
now out of date due to textbook 
changes and the change from seven 
elementary grades to eight elementary 
grades that was effected in January, 
1938. A small amount of work still 
needs to be done in revising the social 
studies course of study in the lower 
four grades. The arithmetic mate- 
rials in the intermediate and upper 
grades need to be revised and reissued. 
A variety of procedures have been 
used in the preparation of bulletins. 
In some instances the cooperation of 
near-by teacher-training institutions 
was enlisted, the students receiving 
undergraduate or graduate credit for 
work done under the joint direction 
of the public schools and the teacher- 


training institution. In other in- 
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stances committees of teachers in serv- 
ice have been used. In some cases the 
work was done by employees of the 
central office with an advisory com- 
mittee. 
1 

Curriculum Improvement in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. For many years the 
policy of the Richmond Public Schools 
has been one of study and improve- 
ment. This has not been characterized 
by one city-wide committee studying 
one big project or the curriculum as 
a whole, but rather one of groups 
studying problems that are more spe- 
cific and which call for immediate 
attention. Curriculum improvement 
in Richmond has followed three lines 
of action: addition of new courses; 
differentiation in courses as based on 
pupil ability or pupil aims; and sug- 
gestive activities that the teacher will 
find useful in improving her daily 
work. The addition of new courses 
has taken place in the secondary 
schools. A health course for the non- 
college pupil has replaced academic 
biology; economic geography has been 
added as an answer to the demand to 
know more about world conditions and 
world problems; full credit is given to 
work in the fine and practical arts. 
Differentiation in courses has been em- 
phasized as a means of improvement. 
This has been done on the basis of 
college and noncollege. This phase 
of work has been effected in English, 
social studies or history, science, and 
in some of the work in mathematics 
and science. The moving picture is 
a device used largely in science and 
has done much toward improving in- 
struction. In the elementary field 


there are study groups and commit- 
tees continually at work. They are 
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and have been interested in: sugges- 
tive exercises for checking instruc- 
tion in reading; speech; elementary 
science; spelling; social studies; and 
arithmetic. A Book Fair is held each 
year to stimulate interest in good lit- 
erature. Movies and excursions sup- 
plement instruction, and a Junior Pri- 
mary Program was inaugurated some 
years ago to give children a better 
start in school. 


Colorado State Department Concen- 
trates on the Improvement of Reading. 
It is the policy of the Elementary 
Division of the State Department of 
Education to help school people with 
the problems which they are meeting 
in the improvement of instruction. 
Recently the improvement of the 
teaching of reading was chosen for 
special study, as a result of which a 
bulletin entitled, Adapting the Read- 
ing Program to the Needs of the In- 
dividual Child, was issued. The work 
of this bulletin was directed by Dwight 
Hamilton, Director of Elementary 
Education and Curricula of the Colo- 
rado State Department of Education. 
Wilhelmina Hill of the University of 
Denver served as consultant. Two 
committees of teachers cooperated 
with the Elementary Division in the 
preparation of this publication. Many 
teachers, supervisors, administrators, 
and college people throughout the state 
contributed to its preparation. Two 
groups of teachers met throughout the 
year on this project, one representing 
suburban schools and another repre- 
senting small schools. During the 
current year, the bulletin will be the 
basis for discussion in meetings of 
groups of teachers in the various coun- 
ties of the state. 
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Cooperative Study of Reading in New 
York City. A cooperative study of 
curriculum materials and practices in 
primary reading has been undertaken 
by the Curriculum Division of the 
Bureau of Reference, Research, and 
Statistics of New York City Schools. 
The purpose of the study is threefold: 
first, to determine the curriculum ma- 
terials and practices in use in the 
teaching of reading in the primary 
grades 1A-3B; second, to secure an 
evaluation by teachers of these mate- 
rials and practices, especially as they 
apply to the type of class for which 
the teacher is responsible; and third, 
to secure from teachers their sugges- 
tions and problems in relation to the 
reading curriculum. Approximately 
2,500 teachers are participating in 
the study by describing the reading 
materials and practices used in their 
classrooms. Other reading studies in 
progress in the Curriculum Division 
include a comprehensive study of 
reading objectives and the develop- 
ment of an instrument for evaluating 
reading courses of study, and the ex- 
perimental determination of factors in 
reading readiness. 
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Shelley, Idaho, Schools Develop Cur- 
riculum Study Program. The teachers 
of the Shelley Elementary and Junior 
High School, under the direction of 
D. K. Thomas, Principal, have or- 
ganized a study group for the purpose 
of studying elementary and junior 
high school curriculum problems. This 
is the second year that the group has 
been working and some interesting 
curriculum problems are being dealt 
with. The first year was spent in de- 
veloping a point of view, evaluation 
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of the present curriculum practices in 
the system, deciding on the procedure 
for reorganization, and finally the de- 
velopment of a core curriculum plan 
for the school. The plan has been 
experimented with, evaluated, and 
criticized. The group is continuing 
to study this year with many new 
ideas and suggestions for revising and 
improving the plan. The hope of the 
group for the next year is to be able 
to develop a core curriculum which is 
based more nearly upon the experiences 
and problems of boys and girls en- 
countered in everyday living. 
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Commission on Curricula of the North 
Central Association. The January, 
1941, number of the North Central 
Association Quarterly includes the an- 
nual report of the Commission on Cur- 
ricula prepared by L. W. Webb, chair- 
man. The Commission functions 
through various committees which are 
at work on several problems. The 
Committee on Curricula Trends sum- 
marized a large number of studies and 
has tried to emphasize their relation to 
the development of the secondary 
school. The Committee on Functional 
Organization of Secondary School Cur- 
ricula is winding up its experimental 
program of three years duration on 
functional health instruction in nine 
high schools. Within the next few 
months the course will be made avail- 
able in the form of a syllabus. The 
Committee on Experimental Units has 
been at work on the preparation of 
authentic, unbiased and complete in- 
formation for the use of students. 
After five years of work the commit- 
tee has arrived at some definite conclu- 
sions in this matter. It has published 
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two units; two others are now in press; 
and three more units are to be pub- 
lished next year. 
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Commission Recommends Improve- 
ment of C.C.C. The American Youth 
Commission has recently issued a pam- 
phlet on the Civilian Conservation 
Corps which is based on four years of 
study. Recommendations for the im- 
provement of this agency include: the 
elimination of relief or charity stigma 
from enrollees; the assignment of en- 
rollees to camps best suited to their 
needs and capacities; the elimination 
of political influence in making ap- 
pointments to administrative personnel; 
an educational program based on the 
resources of camp life and work proj- 
ects, etc. The Commission will send 


this pamphlet without charge to read- 


ers of this JouRNAL. Requests for the 
pamphlet should be addressed to: Win- 
throp M. Southworth, Jr., American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 
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Arts and Crafts Center for Teachers. 
Growing out of the experience at the 
Pacific Northwest Resources and Edu- 
cation Workshop held at Reed College 
last summer, the administration of the 
Seattle Public Schools has established 
an art workshop which is held three 
evenings a week. Teachers of all sub- 
ject areas and all grade levels and 
patrons may attend. Most of the ma- 
terials were donated by Seattle mer- 
chants. Art teachers volunteered their 
services as consultants. The materials 
which are available without charge in- 
clude cellophane, celluloid, luscite, 
wood, veneer panels, stone, plaster, 
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talc, clay, metal, textiles, paint, paper, 
chalk, crayon, and linoleum. It is the 
purpose of this project to link art more 
closely to other school areas and to the 
community. 


Units in Photoplay Discrimination. 
A nation-wide experiment to deter- 
mine the possibility of substituting 
older “A” pictures for current “B” 
pictures and of using recommended 
older films for a planned series of stu- 
dents’ matinees, around which curric- 
ulum units in photoplay discrimination 
will be built, will be tried during the 
academic year, 1940-41, under the 
auspices of the motion-picture com- 
mittee of the National Education As- 
sociation Department of Secondary 
Teachers, of which William Lewin of 
the Weequahic High School at Newark 
is chairman. School authorities, in co- 
operation with theatre managers, will 
select ten photoplays to be shown dur- 
ing the school year on one afternoon 
or one Saturday morning each month. 
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What the Public Thinks of the Cur- 
riculum. A recent nation-wide poll 
sponsored by the American Youth 
Commission and directed by George 
Gallup reveals the attitudes of the lay- 
men on certain important phases of 
the curriculum. The American pub- 
lic has a generally favorable point of 
view toward the present-day program 
of public education. Most people re- 
ject the idea that education is over- 
emphasized. They feel that education 
has improved in the past generation. 
The public is for freedom in teaching 
and in learning. Although divided as 
to whether or not teachers may favor 
a particular point of view, the public 
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wants both youth groups and teachers 
to have freedom in discussing contro- 
versial topics. Many citizens are ap- 
parently unaware of the objectives re- 
ceiving major emphasis in schools to- 
day. The special attention given to 
democratic living and the high school 
opportunities in noncollege preparatory 
fields are recognized by relatively few 
laymen. The complete report is avail- 
able as a research bulletin of the Na- 
tional Education Association under the 
title, What People Think About Youth 
and Education, single copies twenty- 
five cents. 
1 

Bulletin Describes Pacific Northwest 
Workshop. The College of Education 
of the University of Washington has 
recently issued a bulletin entitled The 
Pacific Northwest Workshop. The 
pamphlet contains a complete descrip- 
tion of a workshop as it was conducted 
during the summer of 1940. The in- 
troduction was written by Edgar M. 
Draper, the director. Other phases 
included in the publication are the re- 
ports of the several student groups, 
reports of certain special phases, and 
reports of excursions. An evaluation 
of the workshop is given at the end of 
the pamphlet. 


Illustrative Pamphlets for Classroom 
Use. Under the supervision of Charles 
H. Judd, Educational Consultant, a 
series of specially illustrated pamphlets 
has been issued recently by the Na- 


tional Youth Administration. The 
titles include the following: Electric- 
ity, Standards, Agriculture, Roads, 
Automobiles, and Weather. The writ- 
ers of the text were David Cushman 
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Coyle and Charles M. Wiltse. The 
drawings were contributed by Harold 
O. Sloan. The National Bureau of 
Standards, the Public Roads Admin- 
istration, the Automobile Manufactur- 
ing Association, the United States 
Weather Bureau, and similar organiza- 
tions cooperated in the preparation of 
these publications. The pamphlets 
may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., at fifteen cents per copy, with 
a twenty-five per cent reduction for 
one hundred or more copies. 
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Society Participates in Dictionary Proj- 
ect. The following committee has 
been appointed to serve on the review 
committee of the Phi Delta Kappa 
Dictionary Project: Paul B. Diederich, 
Harvard University; E. T. McSwain, 
Northwestern University; and Gordon 
Mackenzie, University of Wisconsin, 
chairman. The committee will check 
a list of words which has been pre- 
pared in the field of curriculum and 
will eliminate those which are not tech- 
nical words. They will also help in 
deciding on the final definitions to be 
included in the dictionary. Since there 
are many words which are used with 
a variety of meanings, it will be of 
considerable value to have the judg- 
ment of a number of persons. 
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Elementary Books on Latin America. 
A bibliography of fiction pertaining 
to Latin-American countries will be 
found in the October, 1940, number 
of the Elementary English Review. 





FAMILY LIFE AND THE CURRICULUM 


By LEO J. BRUECKNER 
University of Minnesota 


Ox: OF THE most striking facts 
showing the close relation there is be- 
tween family life and the curriculum 
is the range of the contacts the mem- 
bers of the family have with the or- 
ganized work of the school. These 
contacts range from those of the 
young child in the nursery school 
through the experiences at the several 
levels of education to those of adults 
who in various ways make some use 
of the services the school provides. 
These range through such categories 
as formal courses in the ordinary school 
subjects, parent education programs, 
training in citizenship, vocational edu- 
cation and rehabilitation, forums, lec- 
tures, and help on personal and family 
problems through various kinds of 
service agencies. 

Another fact of deep significance is 
the expanding range of the educational 
forces in the community. We all rec- 
ognize the fact that school and home 
are undoubtedly two of the most vital 
educational agencies dealing with the 
care and development of the individ- 
ual. However, it is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that it is necessary to 
recognize the more or less constructive 
influence of community agencies out- 
side the home and school that deter- 
mine to a not inconsiderable extent the 
nature and direction of the develop- 
ment of the individual. Here we need 
only list on the one hand the various 
governmental agencies outside the 


school that now in fact are carrying 
on active educational programs. I 
refer to such institutions as health de- 
partments, the courts, welfare agencies, 
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libraries, nurseries, conservation groups, 
planning commissions, housing agen- 
cies, N.Y.A. and C.C.C. camps, and 
a multitude of others. On the other 
hand, it is necessary for us to recognize 
the influence of nongovernmental so- 
cial forces that very obviously affect 
the nature and direction of the devel- 
opment of the individual by their di- 
rect influence on the nature of family 
life. I refer here to such agencies as 
the church, the press, the radio, the 
movie, industry, welfare organiza- 
tion, recreation centers, neighborhood 
groups, vice in its various forms, youth 
organizations and club activities, po- 
litical parties, and many others too 
numerous to mention. In many com- 
munities these various institutions, in- 
cluding the home, the school, govern- 
mental activities, and nongovernmental 
social agencies, proceed almost inde- 
pendently of each other. No attempt 
is being made there to develop a co- 
ordinated cooperative community at- 
tack on the problem of either improv- 
ing the nature of the wholesome in- 
fluences that are to be found in the 
locality or of eliminating those un- 
favorable forces and influences that in 
sO many instances counteract the re- 
sults of the constructive efforts of 
forward-looking agencies in the com- 
munity. 

The solution of this problem can be 
assured in part by close cooperation 
between the home and the school, in 
part by the development of a co- 
ordinated organized program partici- 
pated in by all interested groups and 
agencies concerned with the care and 
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development of the individual. The 
coordinating council movement affords 
an excellent approach to this problem. 
This movement has made great prog- 
ress and has made many fine contribu- 
tions in such states as California, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Illinois. The school 
people of the state, those whose task 
it is to assume the leadership in activi- 
ties designed to bring about a better 
and more wholesome growth of the 
children sent by their parents to the 
schools, should make a definite effort 
to bring about the development of 
such coordinating community councils 
throughout the entire state. This 
movement should lead to an enrich- 
ment and broadening of all of the 
constructive forces in the community 
that determine the nature and direc- 
tion of the development of the indi- 
vidual. These contacts truly consti- 
tute the scope of the curriculum of 
the educational program of the local- 
ity. The richer and more significant 
the influence of all of these agencies, 
the richer and happier should be the 
family life of the community. 

Increasingly it is being recognized 
by the members of the staffs of our 
schools that the curriculum of the 
school can make many important con- 
tributions to the improvement of fam- 
ily life. Let us consider three illustra- 
tions of the way in which the school 
can contribute to the raising of the 
level of family life. 

The first example is from the field of 
health. Society has recognized the 
fact that due to lack of financial re- 
sources, or because of ignorance, in- 
difference, or even unawareness of the 
problem, many homes do not look 
after the health of their members in a 
satisfactory way. This has led to the 
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assignment to the school by law of an 
ever-broadening oversight over the 
health of the pupils. This is an area 
of living formerly almost entirely un- 
der the control of the home. The 
schools now conduct direct develop- 
mental programs in the field of health 
and physical education. At the same 
time systematic physical examinations 
are provided in many school systems 
at public expense to locate actual and 
potential limitations and handicaps. 
Parents are notified about deficiencies 
that are discovered. In most localities 
the most serious of these defects are 
treated at public expense. This ac- 
counts for the wide range in the kinds 
of provisions that are made for dif- 
ferent kinds of handicapped children 
especially in our large cities, all of 
which contributes to the apparently 
rising cost of education. It is an im- 
portant fact that in the smaller locali- 
ties and in rural areas the provisions 
for these children are wholly inade- 
quate. There is a great need for trav- 
eling state health clinics which can 
aid the schools in the smaller com- 
munities to locate and diagnose poten- 
tial deficiencies in such physical aspects 
as vision, hearing, lungs, vitality, 
glandular development, and heart con- 
ditions. Preventive measures taken in 
the early stages of the development of 
defects in these elements contribute 
much to the future happiness and thus 
to the well-being of the individual as 
a member of a family. It is self-evi- 
dent that in the case of health the cur- 
riculum of the school very effectively 
supplements and safeguards family life. 

Incidentally, it should be pointed 
out that the school should be familiar 
with the economic, social, and hy- 
gienic conditions in the homes of its 
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pupils. When unwholesome conditions 
warrant it, they should be brought 
to the attention of public and private 
agencies. The direct contact the school 
has with the homes and its recognition 
of the necessity of trying to improve 
the living conditions of many of its 
pupils are ample justification for its 
assumption of a position of leadership 
in the development of a coordinated 
systematic community approach to the 
problem of raising the general level of 
living in the community. Slums should 
be done away with and healthy living 
quarters provided. Opportunity for 
employment must be provided to over- 
come the degrading effects of living 
on a relief basis or on charity and the 
destructive effects of extended periods 
of idleness; sometimes the hungry must 
be fed and the naked must be clothed. 
The goal should be to see to it that 
the sum total of human happiness is 
constantly raised to higher levels. The 
purpose to accomplish this end should 
serve as a goal toward which all mem- 
bers of the staffs of our schools should 
direct their efforts. 

My second example of the ways in 
which the curriculum of the school 
can contribute to the raising of the 
level of family life is the methods by 
which the school can help the home to 
improve the use made by the pupils of 
their leisure time. In many homes the 
parents have devised means of giving 
their children work experiences, actual 
jobs to perform which make them es- 
sential participating members of a so- 
cial unit. These tasks are much more 
easily arranged in rural areas and small 
places than in large cities where many 
families live in cages like animals. 
Here there is little opportunity for the 
children to participate in many of the 
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work activities of normal living such 
as are found on farms. Can the school 
provide these opportunities for work 
experiences? Is the present tendency 
to do away with homework a desirable 
one? May it not be a wiser approach 
for the school to consider ways and 
means of providing for a different kind 
of homework, more in the nature of 
real work experiences? A definite step 
in this direction would be for the 
school to explore and develop the de- 
sirable interests of the pupils. These 
interests may be intellectual, for in- 
stance, interests in reading or science; 
or social, for example, the considera- 
tion of significant social, economic, or 
industrial problems of the community; 
or they may be emotional, for instance, 
appreciation of music and art; or they 
may be physical, for instance, hobbies, 
athletics, and so on. One of the most 
valuable ways of developing these in- 
terests and leading to their active 
expression is through a well-rounded 
program of cocurricular activities, 
consisting of music organizations, 
handicraft clubs, science clubs, athletic 
organizations, literary societies, service 
clubs, social relations groups, com- 
munity organizations such as Boy 
Scouts, Campfire Girls, 4-H Clubs, 
and many other similar activities. I 
know of schools that provide none of 
these experiences. I know of one 
school that has twenty-four of them. 
What experiences does your school pro- 
vide? 

Steps should be taken to eliminate 
unwholesome community influences. 
They flourish where there is no inter- 
esting substitute to take their place. 
Every community must be on its guard 
against their insidious attack on the 
foundations of family life. Boys’ clubs 
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can replace neighborhood gangs; ath- 
letic activities provide outlets for 
physical energy that might otherwise 
be expressed in less wholesome ways; 
4-H Clubs should be encouraged be- 
cause of their constructive influences. 
The school can make a real contribu- 
tion to the improvement of family life 
by cooperating with the home in the 
purification of the living conditions in 
the community. 

My third example of ways in which 
the school curriculum can raise the 
level of family life is from the field 
of training for worthy home member- 
ship. Few children have an adequate 
conception of the financial problems 
faced by their parents. Why should 
we not in our classes in arithmetic 
take the steps needed to make clear to 
the children their financial relation- 
ships to the home? I read recently a 


unit of work in which the following 
topics were considered: 1. How much 


do you cost your parents? 2. Why a 
successful home must be run according 
to some financial plan. 3. What dif- 
ferent families can buy. 4. What 
makes people live beyond their means? 
5. How can we plan our expenditures? 
6. Our responsibilities in helping to 
make the family income purchase as 
much as possible. 

We can do more to improve family 
life by providing more suitable train- 
ing in simple skills which are useful 
in the home and serve to enrich it. 
Some schools have courses in household 
mechanics rather than the more formal 
courses in sheet metal work, printing, 
and mechanical drawing. The pupils 
gain an understanding of various kinds 
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of appliances and skill in their manipu- 
lation. The girls get more practical 
work than is offered in conventional 
courses in home economics. Art is 
taught as a way of life, not as a series 
of skills and daubs. Many other ex- 
amples could be given if time allowed. 
The increasing recognition being 
given to problems of worthy home 
membership is evidenced by the intro- 
duction of courses in child care for 
girls in our high schools, and in many 
schools definite training for mothers of 
young children is provided through 
demonstrations, clinics, lectures, and 
discussions. Many study groups con- 
cerned with problems of child care and 
development have been organized. 
Marriage clinics have been established. 
Some universities are providing courses 
for young unmarried people dealing 
with problems of marriage and home- 
making. Here in Minneapolis the pub- 
lic library provides such a course. In 
short, we can see many ways in which 
the school is making provision in its 
curriculum for the improvement of 
family life. The evidence of the need 
of this program is the wide participa- 
tion in it of people from all walks of 
life and from all levels of society. 
The problem of organizing this pro- 
gram is essentially that of developing 
a community consciousness as to the 
true scope and quality of the local 
educational program. It must be rec- 
ognized that not only the place of the 
school, but also the place of other 
educative forces must be taken into 
account in the development of a 
healthy, well-rounded community life. 





FLORIDA'S LONG-RANGE CURRICULUM PROGRAM 


By TOM BYRD VANBRUNT, Instructor in English, Seabreeze High School, 
Daytona Beach, Florida, and 
H. E. NUTTER, State Department of Education and University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida 


Tic WITH THE fact that Florida’s 
schools were not meeting the needs 
of the pupils or of society, the State 
Department of Education of Florida 
formulated a broad and long-range 
program for the improvement of 
schools. This was a little over two 
years ago. 

Today there is very real evidence 
that this Program is under way. Ma- 
terials have been produced; faculties 
have met by themselves and with State 
Department representatives for dis- 
cussions of the Program; lay interest 
in the developments is increasing rap- 
idly. Furthermore the State Depart- 
ment with the assistance of the College 
of Education of the University of 
Florida and the School of Education of 
the Florida State College for Women 
has given intensive guidance and in- 
struction to the entire faculties of 
twenty-eight secondary schools in or- 
der to assist in bringing about im- 
provements in the programs of these 
schools. 

Of the twenty-eight schools cooper- 
ating in this work, six were selected 
in December, 1938, and twenty-two 
in November, 1939, from a large num- 
ber of applications which came to the 
State Department of Education in re- 
ply to a challenging offer of guidance 
and leadership made through the pages 
of the Journal of the Florida Educa- 
tion Association. One of the essential 
criteria for the selection was that the 
whole faculty should agree to attend 
a Workshop for six weeks during the 
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following summer. They also agreed 
to do several things in preparation 
for the summer’s work, such as pur- 
chasing some additional materials, 
making certain surveys in the school 
and in the community, reading and 
discussing materials, holding a series 
of faculty meetings given over to this 
work. The schools finally selected for 
this work with the State Department 
were Bay County High School, Pan- 
ama City; DeSoto County High School, 
Arcadia; Gainesville High School, 
Gainesville; Putnam County High 


School, Palatka; Reddick High School, 
Reddick; Washington County High 


School, Chipley; Arcadia Westside 
School, Arcadia; Fort White Public 
Schools, Fort White; Frostproof Pub- 
lic Schools, Frostproof; McIntosh Ele- 
mentary School, McIntosh; Naples 
Public Schools, Naples; Palatka Ele- 
mentary School, Palatka; Reddick Ele- 
mentary School, Reddick; Trenton 
Public Schools, Trenton; Wildwood 
Public Schools, Wildwood; and Wil- 
liston Public Schools, Williston. 

To work with these Cooperating 
Schools in investigating total school 
and individual teacher problems the 
University of Florida, the Florida 
State College for Women, and the State 
Department of Education agreed to 
cooperate. Workshops were held at 
the University of Florida in the sum- 
mer of 1939 and at both teacher- 
training institutions in 1940. Staff 
members of all these Florida Work- 
shops have been made up of represent- 
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atives of both institutions and the 
State Department. 

The Cooperating Schools engaged in 
this special work represent a genuine 
cross section of types found in Flor- 
ida. Two of them are rather large 
urban schools, which differ in the types 
of students since one is located in a 
university city, while the other is in 
an industrial city. Several others are 
in smaller rural towns. One of these 
towns is in the heart of Florida’s cattle 
section. Another is on the northern 
edge of the citrus belt in the State, 
and still another is in the heart of that 
belt. A large number of the schools 
are county high schools with large 
percentages of transported pupils. 

Previous to the selection of these 
Cooperating Schools, the P. K. Yonge 
Laboratory School of the College of 
Education at the University of Florida 
had become the first Cooperating 
School in the Program. At this school 
during the school year, 1938-1939, and 
during a planning session in June of 
1939, a core program was developed 
and put into operation. A very com- 
plete curriculum record was kept 
throughout the year. This publication 
was very useful in Workshops as a 
source for suggestions and informa- 
tion. The Yonge School faculty has 
furnished several of the members of 
Workshop staffs. Their classroom ex- 
periences with many of the new prac- 
tices in education made them able to 
render very valuable assistance to the 
teachers engaged in planning new pro- 
grams for the other Cooperating 
Schools. 

The educators who worked out the 
Florida Program for the Improvement 
of Schools were, of course, familiar 
with the rapidly spreading “workshop” 
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idea in the field of teacher-training 
education. This method was adopted 
for the Florida Program, but with a 
new wrinkle. Into the Florida Work- 
shops the complete faculties from the 
twenty-eight cooperating schools have 
come to work on their problems. In 
other workshops throughout the coun- 
try, the policy has been to have one or 
several representatives from different 
schools seeking solutions to their prob- 
lems, with the hope that these people 
would return as “‘missionaries” to con- 
vert their colleagues to the new edu- 
cational doctrines. 

The program of work for the six 
weeks’ session was, in general, divided 
into an initial period of general plan- 
ning of two weeks and a final period 
of four weeks of individual teacher 
planning. In considering general school 


problems, faculties utilized materials 
collected in school and community 
surveys during the spring. With these 
general plans as a basis, each faculty 
made an attempt to diagnose the par- 
ticular needs of its school, with the 
aim of formulating a better program 


to meet these needs. The question 
naturally arose as to what was the phi- 
losophy of education which should 
serve as a basis for a better program, 
and what were the objectives of the 
school developing from this philosophy. 
Much discussion and study on this 
question finally enabled each faculty 
to make a tentative statement of its 
philosophy and objectives. The last 
four weeks of the summer workshop 
were used by the teachers in the prep- 
aration of their own plans for the cur- 
rent school year based on their tenta- 
tive statements of philosophy and 
objectives. Every teacher of every 
subject used this time to think through 
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and plan tentatively his or her program 
for the coming year. Although the 
plans were put down in black and 
white, it was repeatedly emphasized 
that the plans were to be considered 
only as suggestions or guides and that 
they were to be altered wherever and 
however the classroom situation de- 
manded. 

During these last four weeks of in- 
dividual planning, many of the teach- 
ers were also working as members of 
large committees seeking to evolve so- 
lutions to the broader problems of 
the organization of the new school 
programs—problems which were com- 
mon to every school. These commit- 
tees worked on problems concerned 
with guidance, evaluation, school- 
community relationships, library facil- 
ities, and health and physical education 
programs. After several meetings of 
the whole committees, the representa- 
tives from each school worked out 
some suggestions for their own school. 
The suggestions were presented to the 
different faculties for discussion and 
amendment before their incorporation 
in the plans for each school. 

It is interesting to note some of the 
varied types of programs planned for 
the different schools in the Workshop. 
In some of the schools, the curriculum 
was organized with an eye to corre- 
lation and fusion within the same 
subject-matter fields that they have 
had in previous years. Other schools 
have installed “the core curriculum” 
based upon broad areas of living in 
grades seven through twelve. Still 
others have made their plans to adopt 
“the core curriculum” in the junor 
high school at first, and to guide their 
senior high teaching in the subject- 
matter fields along the lines of fusion 
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and correlation, so that in the future 
“the core curriculum” may be in- 
stalled throughout the entire school. 
Yet others have held to the subject- 
matter lines previously recognized. 
While the actual organizations of the 
curricula varied greatly, the plans of 
these schools do bear great resemblance 
in other respects. In all of them, the 
programs were developed with the aim 
of coming closer to the democratic 
ideal in education. Increased atten- 
tion to the social development of the 
pupils was called for. In several cases, 
more attention was promised for music, 
art, physical education, and industrial 
arts. Bulletins containing more de- 
tailed accounts of the individual pro- 
grams worked out may be obtained by 
writing directly to the schools in- 
volved. 

These Cooperating Schools have 
made plans to continue their work in 
the future. It is expected that repre- 
sentatives of this same group of twen- 
ty-eight schools will return next sum- 
mer for another session in the Florida 
Workshop for additional work on their 
problems. Throughout the current 
school year, as during the year 1939- 
1940, the State Department and each 
teacher-training institution is furnish- 
ing “follow-up representatives” whose 
job it is to go into each of these 
schools at least three times to offer 
any assistance and advice in the prob- 
lems they are meeting. The plans for 
these meetings call for special em- 
phasis and study on the following prob- 
lems: 1. curriculum organization; 2. 
school and community relations; 3. 
guidance; and 4. living in the school. 

In the Florida Workshops, in addi- 
tion to the help rendered by the 
staff, the teachers were given an op- 
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portunity to browse through the most 
modern materials available for the 
teacher. For the first time, many 
teachers came to realize the vast 
amount of valuable pamphlet materials 
available for teaching aids which may 
be secured without much expense. 
They were given a chance to investi- 
gate thoroughly a large number of 
new books, both professional and for 
the students. A file of periodical ma- 
terial of a professional nature was 
available. Perhaps the chief aid among 
the materials, however, was the collec- 
tion of materials from and about other 
schools and their programs. 

In addition to the attention given 
to the twenty-eight schools whose fac- 
ulties worked in the Workshop for 
six weeks, the State Department also 
provided certain helpful materials for 
all the teachers in the State. This was 
done by several different groups and 
took the form of a series of bulletins 
published by the State Department and 
made available to all teachers. The 
first of this series was Curriculum Bul- 
letin Number 1, Source Materials for 
the Improvement of Instruction. It 
was prepared in the summer of 1938 
at George Peabody College by a com- 
mittee headed by Mr. M. L. Stone, 
Curriculum Director of the State De- 
partment. Five additional bulletins 
were prepared at the University of 
Florida in the summer of 1939 by 
groups of teachers selected from all 
over Florida. The titles included in 
this group of publications are as fol- 
lows: Ways to Better Instruction in 
Florida Schools; Preliminary Guide to 
Study of the Elementary Schools; 
Plans for Florida’s School Health Pro- 
gram; A Course of Study in Physical 
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Education; Planning Curriculum Study 
with Local Groups; and Narcotics and 
Stimulants—a Handbook for Teachers. 

During the summer of 1940 addi- 
tional bulletins were prepared at both 
the University of Florida and the Flor- 
ida State College for Women. Titles 
of the latest publications are: A Guide 
to Improved Practices in the Elemen- 
tary School; A Guide to Improved 
Practices in the Secondary School; 
Business Education in the Secondary 
School; Industrial Arts in the School 
Program; Bulletin for Parents and Lay 
Groups; Source Units in Health Edu- 
cation; and Tentative Source Materials 
for Physical Education in the Elemen- 
tary School. 

Recognizing the fact that frequent- 
ly informational materials prepared for 
use by the teacher in service are not 
effective because they are not mean- 
ingful, the State Department has set 
up rather extensive machinery for the 
distribution of these new materials. 
These bulletins have been distributed 
among faculty groups throughout the 
State by representatives of the State 
Department whose job it is to discuss 
them and enlighten the,teachers about 
their usefulness. District meetings of 
the Florida Education Association held 
in sixteen regions of the State have 
been utilized for this purpose. This 
is really the key to the whole pro- 
gram. Every teacher in the State has 
been acquainted with these materials, 
and it is hoped that every teacher will 
make use of them in some form. Fac- 
ulty study groups are being held, and 
the individual teacher is encouraged to 
make a careful study and application 
of the suggestions contained in each 
publication. 





THE PROGRAM OF THE INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF 
PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


By CAROLINE B. ZACHRY 
Director, Institute for the Study of Personality Development 


an INSTITUTE was established to 
provide workers in education with pro- 
fessional training in guidance and 
mental hygiene, a training designed to 
give them a keener understanding of 
individual behavior and an ability to 
deal with the educational process in 
terms of the individual’s total devel- 
opment. The school curriculum is 
considered from the point of view that 
each subject-matter area, if it is to 
be educationally effective, must be 
planned with reference to the develop- 
mental needs of children and young 
people. From a study of many indi- 
vidual pupils, of their behavior and 
attitudes manifested outside the school 
as well as in it, students at the In- 
stitute are prepared to devise curricu- 
lar procedures which serve the varied 
needs of groups of pupils. The In- 
stitute program differs from other pro- 
grams of guidance training in offering 
educators an opportunity to study the 
personality development of ordinary 
well-adjusted pupils as well as the mal- 
adjustments of clinically referred cases. 
A variety of disciplines must contrib- 
ute to a broad training of this type, for 
guidance and mental hygiene cannot 
be set off as a self-contained field of 
study. 

Student participants of the Institute 
are selected in such a way that they 
will represent a wide range of ap- 
proaches to educational problems. The 
winter seminars during the past year, 
for example, included classroom teach- 
ers, parent education workers, nursery 
school teachers, guidance counselors, 
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visiting teachers, school administrators, 
college instructors in psychology and 
education, a remedial reading teacher, 
a director of guidance and research, 
a social worker, pediatricians, nurses, 
a school dentist. These teachers and 
workers come from institutions which 
deal with individuals at various stages 
of development, from infancy to 
adulthood, and at various social and 
economic levels. In the same way the 
staff of the Institute is composed of 
people representing a number of re- 
lated areas of study—education, pe- 
diatrics, psychiatry, social anthropol- 
ogy, psychometrics, remedial reading, 
speech, administration, play techniques, 
psychology. With such a diversity of 
sources brought to the class by both 
students and staff members, each par- 
ticipant can draw upon a rich fund 
of experiences in seeking a solution 
of the kinds of educational problems 
and the kinds of cases with which he 
is particularly concerned. 

The Institute is an outgrowth of the 
Study of Adolescents, an investigation 
carried on from 1934 to 1939 within 
the Commission on Secondary School 
Curriculum, Progressive Education As- 
sociation. The Study collected more 
than 700 case histories of young peo- 
ple in public and private high schools, 
in colleges, and in out-of-school sit- 
uations; through summer workshops 
and study conferences, it presented 
its material for’ discussion to a large 
number of teachers and guidance 
workers. In this way it sought to test 
and formulate its observations of the 
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nature and needs of the developing 
individual. To provide a more com- 
prehensive program, combining the 
resources of the Study with the train- 
ing techniques employed in the sum- 
mer workshops, the Institute was or- 
ganized in 1939. 

During its first year the Institute 
conducted two seminars in New York 
City and held a summer workshop as 
part of the Institute of Euthenics at 
Vassar College. This program, with 
some additions, is being continued dur- 
ing the present year. In the basic 
seminar students and staff members 
present active cases of individuals re- 
ferred from schools and other insti- 
tutions. Each case is discussed, and 
the person presenting it receives sug- 
gestions from the seminar group on 
methods of dealing with the individ- 


ual. From time to time progress re- 
ports describe the subsequent course 
of the individual’s conduct and show, 
in terms of practical application, how 


effective the suggested procedures 
proved to be. The cases brought be- 
fore the seminar are selected to pro- 
vide a representative sampling of chil- 
dren and young people referred from 
nursery schools, elementary schools, 
high schools, and colleges, from public 
and private schools, and from such 
affiliated agencies as clinics and set- 
tlement houses. By dealing with ma- 
terial from all levels of development, 
students are led to view the present 
behavior of an individual in the per- 
spective of a developmental continuity 
with a past and a future as well as 
an immediate present. Through the 
study of current cases they can par- 
ticipate in working out guidance prob- 
lems which are still in the process of 
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being solved. This is essentially the 
inductive approach. 

In another seminar the group takes 
up the case histories and research ma- 
terials collected by the Study of Adol- 
escents. The histories contain many 
types of data which are available to 
teachers and educators in their own 
school situations: teachers’ reports and 
school records extending over a period 
of several years; material on the in- 
dividual’s physical development; infor- 
mation on his early life and family 
history; interview records; observa- 
tions of his behavior in class and at 
home; his written compositions and 
art work; his responses in various 
psychological tests. It is the aim of 
an intensive study of cases to dem- 
onstrate how these sources may be used 
for diagnostic purposes. When the 
sources are handled with critical in- 
sight, they can lead to a well-rounded 
and intimate picture of a functioning 
personality. Use of the research ma- 
terial demonstrates, further, how to 
evaluate this evidence, how to verify 
the interpretations that are made by 
checking one source against another. 
From the study and discussion of case 
histories participants in this seminar 
gain an increasingly clear understand- 
ing of the theoretical assumptions 
underlying the interpretation of per- 
sonality and an ability to relate this 
understanding to the solution of edu- 
cational problems.! 

The two seminars are supplemented 
by field work, which is conducted by 
students under the supervision of staff 


1The case histories, which have proved their 
value as training materials, are being employed 
extensively by teachers’ colleges, normal schools, 
universities, and research organizations. In mim- 
eographed form they are available for professional 
use. Applications for the loan of case material 
should be made to the Director, Institute for the 
Study of Personality Development, 221 West 
Fifty-Seventh Street, New York, New York. 
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members. Participants are encouraged 
to do their field work at institutions 
in which they hold regular positions. 
Students who come to New York for 
full-time study, however, may carry on 
their field work in cooperating schools 
and agencies of the metropolitan 
area. Several methods are used to help 
each student derive the fullest educa- 
tional benefit from his field experi- 
ence. He is assigned to one member 
of the Institute staff, with whom he 
confers regularly to talk over the 
progress of his case. He is given op- 
portunities to prepare his case mate- 
rial for presentation to the seminar. 
He also keeps in close contact with 
other field students through small 
group meetings, where the common 
problems of field work are discussed. 
The purpose of this type of field train- 
ing is to assist students to develop 
their skill in the use of interview 
techniques and in the direct handling 
of guidance problems. 

The summer workshop at Vassar 
College is organized to provide an in- 
tensive six-week period of study, in 
which a small group may live and 
work together in close collaboration. 
All members of the workshop meet in 
an inclusive seminar. In order to keep 
the program flexible, committee and 
discussion groups are arranged accord- 
ing to the needs and concerns of the 
participants. These groups focus upon 
special topics; during the past summer 
they included such subjects as mental 
tests, the Rorschach test, work camps, 
reading, school health problems, teach- 
er training. Field trips, which are 
planned in conjunction with the topics 
studied in the group or seminar meet- 
ings, form an integral part of the 
summer program. In the college area 
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there are opportunities to visit and 
observe in hospitals, clinics, infirmaries, 
schools, work camps, and social agen- 
cies. 

The studies of the workshop, like 
those of the winter seminars, cover 
the entire age range from the pre- 
school period to early adulthood. In 
addition to the material gathered in 
field trips, students can take part in 
the activities of the children’s school 
maintained by the Institute of Euthen- 
ics, whose program at Vassar is open 
to all members of the workshop. This 
school is attended by children from 
two to twelve years old, divided into 
age groups. Each group, with its own 
head teacher and her assistants, carries 
on a full-day schedule of twenty-four 
hours. Workshop students have the 
opportunity of watching a twenty- 
four-hour program in action and of 
observing how an entire day is planned 
to fit the needs and interests of each 
age level. Also available in the sum- 
mer workshop are the case histories of 
the Study of Adolescents; this mate- 
rial covers the older ages, from twelve 
to twenty-four years. 

Both the summer workshop and the 
winter seminars are attended by physi- 
cians and nurses participating in a spe- 
cial training program of the School 
Health Service of the New York City 
Health Department. The Department 
is encouraging this program in the 
belief that an understanding of mental 
hygiene as well as physical health is a 
basic need of the school medical staff. 
Doctors and nurses within the school 
are in a favorable position to promote 
guidance work in education and to as- 
sist in dealing with the emotional 
problems of children. As medical spe- 
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cialists they can also cooperate with 
other workers in education by treat- 
ing the physical problems of the child’s 
growth, not as an exclusive and iso- 
lated responsibility of the medical staff, 
but as an essential part of the child’s 
total development and a responsibility 
of the school as a whole. Through 
these channels they can assume a more 
dynamic role in the entire school pro- 
gram. 

In addition to the seminars, the field 
work, and the summer workshop con- 
ducted during the past year, a general 
introductory course will be offered by 
the Institute for those who are begin- 
ning their training in the field of 
mental hygiene and education. Plans 
for the ensuing year also include a 
program of studies designed to assist 
groups of teachers and administrators 
from the same school in working out 


projects within their own organiza- 
tion. Previous Institute experience has 
shown that there is a great value in 
having the staff work directly with 
such groups, helping them to deal with 
the day-by-day problems of their 
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school and to organize a more effective 
school program. 

Because of the multiplicity of re- 
sources put at the disposal of students, 
the staff has given particular attention 
to the task of planning a coordinated 
program for each participant, an in- 
tegrated series of projects which will 
fit his specific needs. There is a maxi- 
mum of student-staff cooperation in 
the planning. Many of those who 
begin a program in the winter seminars 
carry on their plan of study in the 
intensive training period of the sum- 
mer workshop. Others who start with 
the workshop continue their training 
under staff supervision when they re- 
turn to work in their own school or 
agency. This type of program affords 
an ideal arrangement, for it results in 
continuity of training and it permits 
the student to apply what he has 
learned to the problems of his daily 
professional work. Throughout its 
activities the Institute tries to help 
the student increase his understanding 
of behavior and development by re- 
lating his studies of personality to the 
current work in which he is engaged. 





THE EVOLVING PATTERN OF A HIGH SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


By PAUL R. PIERCE 
Wells High School, Chicago, Illinois 


is SEPTEMBER, 1935, a semester after 
the opening of our high school, a 
program of general education! was 
initiated for our entering ninth-grade 
pupils. Particularly evident was the 
need for emphasis on improved home 
and community life, and the first units 
of learning dealt with the home. Need 
for adaptation of new pupils to the 
complex environment of our large 
school suggested study of living in the 
school as the topic for the succeeding 
units. Before Grade 9B was com- 
pleted, The School, The Home, The 
Local Community, and The Metro- 
politan Community were tentatively 
planned as “‘centers of interest” around 
which to organize subject fields at this 
level. 

As the new program progressed 
through Grade 9A, it expanded into a 
core curriculum for all pupils of the 
class entering in September, 1935. 
Core fields at this point were English 
arts, science, social studies, physical 
education, and music or art. Centers 
of interest successively adopted in 
Grade 9A were Conservation of Cul- 
tural and Material Resources, Chang- 
ing Methods of Production and Dis- 
tribution, Governmental Agencies in 
Cooperative Living, and Work in 
Everyday Living. Unit Leads, con- 
sisting of suggested topic, chief learn- 
ing aim, and illustrative elements were 
outlined under the centers of interest 
by a central planning committee, and 
from these pupils and teachers in each 


1Pierce, Paul R.: ‘‘Curriculum Progress at 


Wells High School.’ 


Curriculum Journal, 10 
(May, 1939), 207-10. 
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core field cooperatively developed their 
units of learning. 

In Grade 10B, an attempt at first 
was made to organize all core fields 
around each of several centers of in- 
terest (now designated as “social 
areas”) as had been done in the ninth 
grade. But this policy had to be 
abandoned after trial with two social 
areas, the new subject fields, biology 
and world history, not being suffi- 
ciently general. The plan tentatively 
adopted was to organize the work of 
each semester, Grades 10-12, around 
a main social area and one or more 
associated areas. The main social areas 
beginning with Grade 10B were as fol- 
lows: Economic Consciousness, Social 
Relationships, Intellectual Living, Lei- 
sure, Vocation, and Specialization. 
Health was incorporated in science and 
physical education. 

Integration was improved by broad- 
ening core fields. The social studies 
of the ninth year was correlated with 
junior business training, the new 
course becoming Socio-business Living; 
world history was correlated with 
commercial geography to form Modern 
Economic World; and chemistry, geol- 
ogy, astronomy, and physics were 
combined to form the science course 
for the eleventh year. The core fields 
consisted, in all, of four years of 
physical education, three and one-half 
years of English arts, three years of 
social studies, three years of science, 
and two years of fine arts. The home- 
room was made an integral element of 
the core curriculum throughout. 
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CURRICULUM PATTERN EVOLVES 


In theoretical discussion, patterns 
of organization are frequently referred 
to as being distinct and clear-cut, as 
the “‘broad-fields,” the “guidance,” or 
the “‘social-functions” organizations. 
In actual practice any pattern proves 
incomplete without considerable sup- 
plementation by other patterns. Our 
experience showed not merely that 
broad fields provide an orientation to 
social areas for teachers and pupils, 
but that extended broadening of the 
fields, as in socio-business living and 
modern economic world makes for 
improved use of the social areas. 
Guidance was found ineffective unless 
incorporated into homeroom and class 
activities, and as a result, the guid- 
ance approach also became an essential 
element in our curriculum framework. 
Experience indicates that a workable 
curriculum pattern will prove irreg- 
ular rather than clear-cut and that dis- 
tinct, preplanned patterns, with sym- 
metrical subdivisions and continuities, 
will require considerable supplemen- 
tation by other approaches before meet- 
ing adequately the social complexities 
encountered in public school work. 

Social areas excel subject fields as 
a “common denominator” for inte- 
grating experiences in various divisions 
of the curriculum. Thus, our vaca- 
tion experiences, auditorium arts, and 
pupil activities are related to the core 
curriculum more effectively through 
social areas than through subject fields. 
Also social areas are much more effec- 
tive than subject fields in turning pu- 
pils and teachers to the community 
and daily living as the main sources of 
learning situations. 

Particularly satisfactory, both in 
planning and operation, was our or- 
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ganization of the core curriculum 
around the areas of school, home, and 
community in Grade 9B. The organi- 
zation for the second semester of the 
ninth year proved somewhat less sat- 
isfactory, and more problems were 
encountered in the senior high school 
grades. Increasingly specialized pupil 
interests and subject fields in the upper 
grade levels and matters of continuity 
and integration made difficult the use 
of a main social area for each semester. 

Our analyses indicated that the areas 
of school, home, and community 
proved effective, not only because they 
are so immediate to the pupil’s daily 
living, but also because they are at 
once inclusive physical areas and sig- 
nificant social areas. The purely so- 
cial areas following Grade 9B, in 
themselves an effective sequence, over- 
lapped, and were otherwise not com- 
patible with home and community. 
Extension of the physical sequence 
beyond the local community into the 
areas of state, national, and interna- 
tional communities was dismissed, 
after some study and experimentation, 
as too great departure from current 
daily experiences, but it was clear that 
such realistic areas as school, home, 
and community should not be discard- 
ed after the first semester. The sit- 
uation suggested a thoroughgoing re- 
alignment of our social-areas pattern. 


QuEsT FOR GENERAL EDUCATION 

The basic factor in Wells’ experi- 
mentation has been our conception of 
general education. In this conception, 
the objectives are not formalized in- 
formations and skills, but practice of 
successful daily living. The core pro- 
gram consists of the activities of liv- 
ing necessary for all as worthy mem- 
bers of our social order. It thus con- 
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sists wholly of general education, 
though it does not comprise all the 
general education of the school’s cur- 
riculum. Electives, such as algebra, 
shorthand, chemistry, and shopwork, 
are devoted to developing specialized 
individual interests, particularly re- 
specting vocation. 

Our search to improve the daily liv- 
ing experiences of the pupils led to 
the first serious changes in our early 
curriculum organization. The unique 
success of the Grade 9B areas was 
analyzed as due to the fact that all 
experiences of pupils take place con- 
cretely and wholly within school or 
home or community. These divisions 
were consequently designated as true 
areas of living, applicable to all units 
of learning and all grade levels of the 
core curriculum. 

Economic consciousness, leisure, and 
the like were analyzed as having no 
such inclusive or realistic claims as 
areas, though their claims as major 
phases of human experience were un- 
questioned. These were accordingly 
designated as functions of living. 
Thought and its communication was 
adopted to replace intellectual living; 
work was selected as a broader con- 
ception than vocation; leisure, social 
relationships, and economic conscious- 
ness were retained; and health and 
spiritual and ethical character were 
now accorded status as functions. 
This series of seven functions of living 
replaced the previous social areas of 
Grade 9A as well as those of the 
higher grades. 

Like the areas of living, the func- 
tions are applicable to all semester 
levels. The relations of the areas of 
living and the functions of living to 
the curriculum and to one another are 
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inherent characteristics of true gen- 
eral education. The functions of liy- 
ing are the pupils’ learning experiences; 
the areas of living are the places where 
these experiences take place. The func- 
tions determine the nature and in- 
fluence the quality of the experiences 
and the areas insure that the experi- 
ences are real rather than make-be- 
lieve. 

Experiences of the good life are or- 
ganized and made purposeful at Wells 
in class activities and discussion under 
major functions of living. They are 
carried out in the areas of living, the 
cooperation of faculty sponsors, par- 
ents, and community leaders being 
utilized as fits the case. Under the 
function thought and its communica- 
tion, for example, a class engaging in 
a unit on effective use of the radio dis- 
cusses misuse of the radio for prop- 
aganda, develops standards for select- 
ing radio programs, practices writing 
radio scripts, and the like, but the true 
general education is realized through 
pupils’ listening to radio in classroom 
and auditorium arts, discriminately 
choosing radio selections in the home, 
and influencing and possibly partici- 
pating in programs broadcast in the 
community. Likewise, our pupils in 
biological science arrive at principles 
affecting living organisms in class, but 
they attain true learning in observing 
and developing scientifically their own 
bodies, and in growing and observing 
plants or pets, in school, home, and 
community. 


OUTSIDE THE CorE PROGRAM 

Significant divisions of the Wells 
curriculum lie outside the core pro- 
gram, but all are related to the func- 
tions and areas of living. Even the 
technical elective subjects relate to 
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vocation, an aspect of the function 
work. Unlike the core divisions of 
the curriculum, which relate to all 
three areas of living, the non-core di- 
visions may be concerned with only 
one or two of the areas. 

Certain of the non-core divisions 
provide learning experiences for all 
pupils and at all grade levels. These 
include civic association, library, spe- 
cial interest clubs, service organiza- 
tions, social affairs, lunchroom, and 
school assemblies. Some of these re- 


late only to the school as an area of 
living, but others, like the civic asso- 
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ciation and the library, are concerned 
with all the areas. 

The elective subjects and the audi- 
torium arts furnish experiences to pu- 
pils at varying grade levels. Home 
economics and industrial arts are or- 
ganized under functions of living like 
core-curriculum fields, whereas spe- 
cialized and technical subjects, though 
often contributing to certain func- 
tions, are organized according to sub- 
ject-matter continuity. The audito- 
rium arts contribute to all of the 
functions of living and are closely 
allied with the core curriculum. 





SHORT ARTICLES 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN CITY 
SCHOOLS: HOUSTON, LONG BEACH, 
LOS ANGELES 


Curriculum Improvement in Hous- 
ton, Texas. Because the Houston 
(Texas) schools are changing this year 
from an eleven-year to a twelve-year 
program, practically every course of 
study in the entire school system is in 
process of revision. The additional 
year’s work is being absorbed in the 
elementary school. Therefore, in the 
future the Houston schools will be 
on a six-three-three plan, instead of the 
five-three-three plan on which they 
have operated heretofore. 

For the past ten years the work of 
the elementary schools has been or- 
ganized in large integrating units, 
each of which is developed through a 


series of problem-solving situations 
centering in some one major objective. 
In solving one of these problems, pu- 
pils turn to geography, history, sci- 
ence, arithmetic, and other subject- 


matter fields as needed. In scope and 
sequence these units are uniform 
throughout the city, since they have 
been agreed upon by the whole body 
of teachers. Within each unit, how- 
ever, individual teachers and pupils set 
up their own goals, plan their own 
procedures, select their own activities, 
and evaluate their own achievements 
in the light of their own aims and 
objectives. Therefore, as developed 
in the various classrooms, these units 
differ widely from school to school, 
or even from room to room within 
the same school. 

In revising the elementary courses, 
the same basic organization has been 
retained, although the majority of 
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teachers have decided they prefer to 
have fewer units in each semester’s 
work and to spend a longer time in 
developing each unit. They have de- 
cided, also, that they need to stress 
(even more than heretofore) certain 
fundamental skills in speaking, read- 
ing, and writing. The most difficult 
piece of work undertaken by the ele- 
mentary teachers this year has been 
the development of a series of arith- 
metic courses integrated with the so- 
cial studies units at each grade level. 
In order to make these courses truly 
functional, it has been necessary to 
construct workbooks wherein teachers 
and pupils can find suggested problems 
and essential drill materials. 

Changes at the junior high school 
level have been made to take advan- 
tage of the year’s added maturity of 
in-coming students. As these more 
mature students pass from grade to 
grade in the junior high school, ad- 
justments as to requirements will be 
made in each year’s work as needed 
until the full twelve-year program is 
installed. A number of changes in 
this year’s junior high school courses 
are being made to secure greater stress 
on crucial problems of everyday living; 
greater stress on training for citizen- 
ship, including health, safety, and 
sane driving; and greater stress on the 
practical arts. 

At the senior high school level, em- 
phasis is being placed on required se- 
quences leading to different types of 
special certificates to be granted in 
addition to graduation diplomas. For 
example, one student may select one 
sequence of courses in order to enter 
an academic college; another may wish 
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to enter an agricultural college or an 
engineering school; still another may 
wish to go immediately into a secre- 
tarial position or into the world of 
industry. In preparing to install this 
twelve-year program, many new 
courses are being constructed in the 
fields of practical English, industrial 
mathematics, commercial mathemat- 
ics, applied science, industrial arts, 
home economics, and social studies. 
In the last year of the senior high 
school (under the new twelve-year 
plan) a few additional college pre- 
paratory courses are being prepared, 
but major emphasis is being given to 
the preparation of additional pre- 
vocational courses for those students 
who plan to go immediately into busi- 
ness or industry. At present, there is 
much discussion of a part-time pro- 
gram for twelfth-year students who 
want to work at the same time they 
are completing their education, and 
plans are being developed for inducting 
these students gradually into suitable 
jobs—Mapet CassELt, Director of 
Curriculum, Houston Independent 
School District. 
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Curriculum Activities in Long 
Beach Schools. The Long Beach schools 
have several major pieces of curricu- 
lum work under way at present. Last 
May the chairmen of the kindergarten- 
primary, intermediate, junior high, and 
senior high divisions presented their 
plans for scope and sequence in the 
field of social studies before the Gen- 
eral Committee on the Curriculum to 
which all principals were invited. 

The kindergarten-primary and in- 
termediate division committees are 
working cooperatively on a revision of 
the list of units of work. Criteria 
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have been set up to ascertain which 
units are best suited to growth needs 
of children at various age levels and 
to develop trial units under observa- 
tion. The junior high division com- 
mittee has released to the teachers of 
social studies-English an outline for 
study and criticism in grades seven, 
eight, and nine. The senior high di- 
vision committee also has released an 
outline, revising both content and ap- 
proach to the tenth grade social 
studies. 

All these studies will be considered 
in the light of scope and sequence for 
the school system. By the beginning 
of next school year rather definite ma- 
terials are expected to be ready. The 
kindergarten-primary division has also 
a subcommittee at work on reading 
readiness which will develop a plan to 
guide teachers in recognizing charac- 
teristics relative to readiness for read- 
ing. 

In September the intermediate divi- 
sion released a course of study in lan- 
guage arts that had been under way 
for the past two years—Guide to the 
Teaching of Oral and Written Lan- 
guage in the Intermediate Grades. 
Twelve subcommittees prepared re- 
ports that were presented by a repre- 
sentative in each building upon the 
materials released for study two years 
previously. These twelve committees, 
under the Supervisor of Intermediate 
Grades, then completed the work in 
the light of the study and discussion 
that had been carried on. 

The junior high school division has 
a preliminary draft in the hands of 
ninth grade teachers of general sci- 
ence. At present these teachers are 
working specifically on ways of eval- 
uating this course. The senior high 
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school division, besides its subcommit- 
tee on social studies, has also been at 
work on language arts, science, and 
mathematics. 

The adult education division is writ- 
ing course descriptions of its offerings. 
This means quite a different curricu- 
lum problem since such offerings are 
short units and for a group who at- 
tend because they find something they 
want to do or to know. 

The junior college division recently 
asked permission to develop a course in 
physics that would stimulate to the 
maximum the functional growth of 
the junior college students on the 
belief that closer contact with actual 
scientific problems of the community 
would be of great advantage both to 
the students and to the community 
which would absorb the graduates. 
Laboratory experience is to be obtained 


in actual: private laboratories when- 
ever a student has a real interest in 
this kind of scientific work. Besides 
the physics tests to be given to test 
scientific knowledge, suggestions are 
made for increasing a background and 
understanding through references to 


current scientific literature, trade 
journals, library books, and govern- 
ment documents. 

Now to turn from curriculum pro- 
duction to curriculum distribution. 
Long Beach materials when ready for 
official release are sent to all teachers 
teaching the subject; to the principals 
and supervisors of that division; and 
also to the supervisor of the division 
above or below, as well as to the public 
library. During July, 1939, the policy 
of distribution of courses of study 
or guides outside Long Beach was 
changed. Formerly they were sold to 
whoever requested a copy and sent the 
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price of the publication. This was not 
a satisfactory way to meet outside 
needs since the number of requests 
could not be known in advance, and 
persons wishing to have a course for a 
short time were not willing to pay for 
it. Accordingly the new policy is to 
distribute to curriculum laboratories 
and educational libraries in universities, 
and to cities with a curriculum pro- 
gram. These places have all agreed 
to meet the terms under which the 
materials are sent to them. 

Numerous letters have indicated 
that such a method of distribution is 
much more satisfactory than the for- 
mer method, and express a hope that 
other cities will adopt a similar policy. 
—Mavup Witson Dunn, Coordinator, 
Long Beach Public Schools. 
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Recent Curriculum Improvement 
Activities in Los Angeles. The Los 
Angeles City Schools are engaged in a 
continuous program of curriculum 
development based upon widespread 
teacher participation with the purpose 
constantly in view of furthering the 
growth and development of pupils in 
our schools. At the present time there 
are two major projects under way— 
one, a study of the ways in which the 
schools, elementary and secondary, can 
contribute to national defense; the 
other, a strengthening and unifying 
of the general education program from 
kindergarten through grade twelve. 
These two undertakings, which are 
being considered through workshops 
and study groups summer and winter, 
build upon the achievements and un- 
dertakings of the past. Our work in 
these areas is sensitive to the critical 
nature of the times and to the need for 
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the highest degree possible of efficiency 
and economy in school planning. 

We are attempting to hold to the 
thinking of recent years which has 
resulted in a widespread acceptance of 
the point of view that good teaching 
requires a thoroughgoing study and 
knowledge of each individual pupil. 
Increasingly throughout the city teach- 
ers and principals have been planning 
their work in terms of the funda- 
mental, enduring needs of boys and 
girls in each school community. These 
gains we are determined not to lose. 
Some adjustments, we are finding, 
will have to be made. Some parts of 
the school program must be strength- 
ened in light of preparedness demands, 
particularly citizenship, health, and 
vocational training. 

Underlying present curriculum plan- 
ning activities is an emphasis upon the 
building of a stabilizing, balanced, and 
enriching program of experiences for 
all pupils in our schools. We feel 
that we have a special responsibility in 
times like the present to preserve the 
broad, humane purposes of education. 
This, our curriculum program is now 
attempting to do. 

How do we carry on our curriculum 
improvement program? By all the 
known methods which will encourage 
and stimulate teachers and principals 
and ourselves to study boys and girls, 
our democratic society, and the learn- 
ing process. The following are some 
of the methods which have proven 
helpful: 

1. A city summer workshop to 
which teachers are invited to bring 
their problems and where they are en- 
couraged to work and play together. 
Seven hundred Los Angeles teachers 
took advantage of this opportunity 
last summer. 
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2. A fall institute program extend- 
ing from October 1 to the middle of 
December, to which each teacher must 
attend six sessions and in which are 
featured demonstrations and descrip- 
tions by local teachers of successful 
classroom practices, consultation con- 
ferences of small representative groups 
with national educational leaders, and 
directed visits and excursions to com- 
munity and regional points of interest. 

3. Widespread democratic participa- 
tion of teachers in the continuous 
process of selecting and planning the 
use of up-to-date textbooks, audio- 
visual aids, and classroom supplies and 
equipment. 

4. Continuous development and im- 
provement of curriculum materials 
and frequent revision of courses of 
study by representative teacher com- 
mittees meeting as workshop groups 
in curriculum laboratories. Any small 
success which may have been achieved 
in curriculum planning in Los Angeles 
is due to the pioneer experimental 
work of many classroom teachers and 
principals and to the spirit of profes- 
sional service which has resulted in 
endless hours of voluntary participa- 
tion in demonstrations, panels, work- 
shops, and curriculum committees.— 
WituiaM B. Brown, Director of Cur- 
riculum, Los Angeles Public Schools. 
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CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT IN 
VIRGINIA 


By George J. Oliver 
Director of Instruction, State Department 
of Education 


Curriculum materials produced.— 
During the summer of 1940 a curric- 
ulum workshop was conducted at the 
College of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, under the auspices 
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of the Virginia State Department of 
Education, for the purpose of develop- 
ing in tentative form instructional 
materials for the fourth year of the 
core program of Virginia secondary 
schools. These materials are now in 
process of preparation for publication 
and should be available for use in Vir- 
ginia schools before the end of the 
current year. The materials will not 
be available for distribution outside the 
State until after their revision on the 
basis of experience with them. 

Materials of instruction for the 
high school Latin courses for years 1-4, 
inclusive, have been produced by 
teachers of Latin and are in process 
of being prepared for publication. 
These materials should be available for 
distribution during the current school 
session. The Latin courses of study 
represent a unique point of view in 
that they are developed with definite 
relationship to the scope of the general 
program of instruction of Virginia 
which is based upon the major func- 
tions of social living. 

The curriculum counseling program. 
—In 1939-40, a three-year experi- 
mental program for the improvement 
of instruction in the core curriculum 
of Virginia high schools, sponsored 
jointly by the teacher-training insti- 
tutions involved and the State Board 
of Education, was inaugurated. The 
purpose of the program is twofold: 
first, to provide help to teachers in 
service who are teaching in the core 
program of the high school; and sec- 
ond, to provide the faculty of the 
teacher-training institution with in- 
formation as to the problems of ad- 
ministrators and teachers in the field 
so that programs of teacher training 
may be adjusted to meet the needs thus 
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revealed. To carry out this program 
a curriculum counselor was assigned 
to each of the participating teacher- 
training institutions as a regular mem- 
ber of the faculty. This counselor 
works intensively with teachers who 
are working in the core program in 
the high schools in the region adjacent 
to the teacher-training institution to 
which he is assigned. The number of 
teachers with whom each counselor 
works is limited so that an amount of 
time sufficient for effective supervision 
will be available for each teacher. 

The counselor does no teaching in 
the institution of whose faculty he is 
a member, but he does participate in 
faculty meetings and makes his con- 
tribution to discussions of the teacher 
education program. He serves as a 
member of appropriate faculty com- 
mittees and on occasion takes with 
him on his visits to the high schools 
members of the faculty. In the sum- 
mer on the campus of his institution 
the counselor conducts a curriculum 
workshop in which teachers, princi- 
pals, and superintendents from the 
area in which he works and any other 
students in the summer school who 
desire to do so participate. 

The first year’s experience with this 
program has been gratifying and dur- 
ing the current session the program 
has been expanded. Counselors have 
been placed at two additional teacher- 
training institutions, procedures have 
been worked out for appropriate group 
activities as well as intensive work 
with a limited number of teachers in 
the school division, and provision has 
been made for disseminating to all the 
colleges in the State which offer teach- 
er-training courses information as to 
the in-service needs and problems of 
teachers. 
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The state-wide program of study 
and orientation.—Recent conferences 
of representatives of the public schools, 
colleges, and lay groups have recom- 
mended a repetition of the year of 
study and orientation with which the 
Virginia program for improving in- 
struction began in the session, 1931- 
32. Pursuant to these recommenda- 
tions a study program has been or- 
ganized for the session, 1940-41, 
though it is anticipated in light of the 
continuous professional study by in- 
service teachers which has character- 
ized the Virginia Program since its 
inauguration that the program of 
study will continue beyond the one 
year indicated. 

The inclusive theme about which 
the general activities of local groups 
of teachers are organized is ‘““A Long- 
Time Program of Education for Na- 
tional Security.” The purposes of the 
proposed program are: (1) to take 
stock of progress made, to evaluate 
aims, practices and materials of in- 
struction, and to make cooperatively 
plans for their improvement; (2) to 
secure the maximum participation and 
contribution of the colleges to the 
Virginia program for improving in- 
struction; (3) to facilitate the co- 
ordination of the educational activities 
of school and lay organizations in the 
direction indicated in the theme. The 
foregoing are the continuing purposes 
of the program. In view of the cur- 
rent national emergency the immediate 
emphases indicated are: (1) improving 
health and physical fitness and (2) de- 
veloping appreciation of democratic 
institutions and of democracy as a 
way of living. 

The organization provides for local 
study and discussion groups, composed 
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of both lay and school people, in each 
community in the school divisions and 
in each college community. Provi- 
sion is also made for the meeting of 
local study groups in regional confer- 
ences for the pooling of experiences 
and exchange of ideas. 

To serve as a basis for the study pro- 
gram two bulletins have been prepared 
by cooperating groups of principals, 
teachers, supervisors, administrators, 
and interested lay citizens. One bul- 
letin is ““A Handbook for the Study 
and Discussion of Educational Prob- 
lems in Virginia” and the other is 
“A Parent’s Handbook Interpreting 
the Virginia Program for Improving 
Instruction.” In addition, provision 
has been made for distributing through 
the library of the State Department of 
Education books, periodicals, and other 
materials dealing with the problems 
selected for study by local groups. 
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PROGRESS OF CURRICULUM IMPROVE- 
MENT IN OREGON 


By Hugh B. Wood, Chairman, and Frank W. 
Parr, Executive Secretary, Inland 
Empire Curriculum Society 

HE THEME OF the regular fall 
meeting’ of the Inland Empire 
Curriculum Society, which was held 
at the University of Oregon was 
“Progress of Curriculum Improvement 
in Oregon.” More than sixty-five 
prominent educators from the North- 
west attended the curriculum confer- 
ence and participated in the informal 
presentation and open-forum discus- 
sions during the day-and-a-half meet- 
ing. 
1A complete report of the proceedings of the 
conference has been mimeographed and may be 


secured at a nominal cost of fifty cents through 
Hugh B. Wood, University of Oregon, Eugene. 
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The conference was opened by Dr. 
J. R. Jewell, Dean of the Schools of 
Education of the Oregon State System 
of Higher Education, who welcomed 
the group to the campus and pointed 
out the strategic position of the cur- 
riculum worker in modern education. 
Harry B. Johnson, Principal of the 
Eugene High School and Chairman of 
the State Curriculum Committee, then 
reviewed the progress of curriculum 
improvement in Oregon since the es- 
tablishment of the State Curriculum 
Committee in 1936. He told of some 
of the difficulties that have been en- 
countered in organizing a state-wide 
system of subcommittees, which were 
to have been established to work with 
the Central Committee. Due to a 
lack of funds to finance committee 
meetings, this elaborate organization 
had to be abandoned. Mr. Johnson 
reviewed the policies of the Committee 
as outlined in the Handbook for Cur- 
riculum Study, its first publication 
(1937), and then referred to the work 
of the three subcommittees on (1) 
principles, (2) aims, and (3) scope 
and sequence. In summary, Mr. John- 
son pointed out six obstacles or handi- 
caps which have impeded the progress 
of the Oregon group. These are: (1) 
lack of adequate leadership, (2) lack 
of adequate finances, (3) overenthu- 
siasm on the part of some individuals 
who have a tendency to progress too 
rapidly for sound, permanent improve- 
ment, (4) “sniping” of the unsympa- 
thetic and jealous, (5) apathy, and 
(6) complacency. 

Dr. Hugh B. Wood, Professor of 
Education at the University of Oregon 
and Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Cooperating Schools, discussed a proj- 
ect which was inaugurated last spring 
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by the State Curriculum Committee to 
organize a plan for a cooperative pro- 
fessional study of curriculum improve- 
ment in certain selected Oregon schools. 
Presenting first of all the philosophy of 
the project, Doctor Wood pointed out 
the need for cooperation between the 
State Department of Education, the 
State System of Higher Education, and 
the State Curriculum Committee. He 
suggested what he believed to be the 
function of each of these agencies. 
He then showed how the typical Ore- 
gon school could undertake curriculum 
improvement by utilizing the services 
now offered by these three agencies. 
He emphasized that real curriculum 
improvement can come about only as 
individual schools attack their local 
problems and use the assistance of or- 
ganized agencies. Four schools have 
been selected for the project up to the 
present time, but more will be in- 
cluded later. 

The next report was presented by 
Dr. Frank W. Parr, Professor of Sec- 
ondary Education at Oregon State 
College and Chairman of the Scope 
and Sequence Subcommittee, who de- 
scribed the work of this committee 
during the past year. Various plans 
for organizing a scope and sequence 
chart have been reviewed, together 
with several methods of stating the 
basic areas of learning and their ob- 
jectives. Doctor Parr presented a set 
of criteria which have been prepared 
as a basis for evaluating the various 
plans of scope and sequence. Five 
types of scope and sequence charts 
were described. These were: (1) a 
chart expressed in terms of basic hu- 
man needs, (2) a chart expressed in 
terms of areas of experience, (3) the 
Eugene, Oregon, scope and sequence 
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plan, (4) the Georgia plan, and (5) 
a “tri-dimensional” plan based on basic 
needs as areas of learning, and social 
functions as articulating themes. The 
tri-dimensional plan was discussed at 
some length, and created considerable 
interest among the members of the 
conference. 

The Society was extremely fortunate 
in having the services of Dr. Herbert 
B. Bruner, Professor of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Doctor Bruner was the principal speak- 
er at the conference banquet, and 
presented a very enlightening talk on 
the international situation. His dis- 


cussion was based upon firsthand ex- 
perience and observations made in 
many of the European capitals. 

Doctor Bruner also gave a critique 


of Dr. Norman C. Thorne’s paper on 


“Next Steps in Curriculum Improve- 
ment in Oregon.” Doctor Thorne, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
in Portland, proposed the following 
as the next steps in curriculum im- 
provement: (1) bring curriculum re- 
search down to sound philosophy and 
scientific procedures through the elimi- 
nation of questionnaires; (2) gradual- 
ly substitute ‘teachers guides” for 
rigid courses of study; (3) bring about 
a better coordination of the work of 
the state curriculum committee which 
was set up by the Oregon State Teach- 
ers Association, and the work of the 
Course of Study committees which 
were set up by the State Department 
of Education; (4) since by far the 
greatest portion of a high school teach- 
er’s training is in the academic field 
of the liberal arts colleges, we must 
find some way to get the professors in 
the liberal arts colleges to realize that 
theirs is the major responsibility if we 


are to have better trained teachers in 
our high schools; and (5) a careful 
study should be made of the work of- 
fered in schools of education to see 
that the experiences and the material 
shall not only be more vital, but that 
the teaching shall be with more con- 
viction and more enthusiasm. Doctor 
Bruner pointed out in his critique that 
(1) not all questionnaires are bad, (2) 
there is danger in changing the type 
of course of study too rapidly, (3) 
changing the colleges is a long process, 
and (4) Oregon has freer college en- 
trance requirements than most states. 
At the Saturday morning session, 
reports of two more subcommittees 
were presented. Dr. V. D. Bain, Di- 
rector of Elementary Education and of 
Curriculum Improvement in the State 
Department of Education, and Secre- 
tary of the State Curriculum Com- 
mittee, outlined the proposed publica- 
tions of the committee. Reviewing 
first the types of publications in other 
states and the needs of Oregon teach- 
ers, he proposed three new publica- 
tions: (1) a series of bulletins describ- 
ing good units, projects, and other 
practices, (2) a second handbook for 
further curriculum study (to follow 
the first one issued in 1937 and include 
the reports of the aims and scope and 
sequence committees), and (3) a 
monthly question and answer page in 
the Oregon Education Journal. 
Maurice Weis, Principal of the Fran- 
ces Willard School in Eugene, reported 
on a study that he had made at the re- 
quest of the State Department of 
Education and the State Curriculum 
Committee on the use now being made 
of state courses of study and other 
curriculum materials. He submitted 
questionnaires to a representative sam- 
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pling of teachers in the State and 
found that (1) elementary teachers 
use courses more than secondary teach- 
ers, (2) teachers in small schools use 
them more than those in larger schools, 
(3) those with three or four years of 
training use them more than those 
with less, (4) teachers with much ex- 
perience use them more than inexperi- 
enced teachers (!), and (5) the sec- 
tions dealing with units, activities, ma- 
terials, etc., are used most and those 
dealing with philosophy very little. 


A 
REDIRECTION OF EDUCATION IN 


CONNECTICUT 


By Alonzo G. Grace 
Commissioner of Education, 
Connecticut 


Hartford 


NE OF OUR major needs is the de- 
velopment of a unified program 


of education—one that will make avail- 
able to all the children of all the peo- 
ple an equal opportunity to develop 
their interests and their capacities to 
the fullest extent. We must have a 
new balance in the educational pro- 
gram. Young men and young women 
must be taught how to use their hands 
as well as their minds. A balanced 
educational program will include, 
therefore, not only training for useful 
lifework, but also adequate attention 
to citizenship, health, leisure time, and 
the ethical aspects of life. 

The educational program may be 
studied and consequently redirected, 
either by superimposing a program on 
the state or it may come through wide 
discussion of our common problems 
throughout the state and the develop- 
ment of a willingness on the part of 
our citizens to face the facts realistical- 
ly. The Connecticut plan, as de- 
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scribed hereinafter, is a democratic 
procedure. It may be slower, but it 
assures growth from the bottom up 
rather than through administrative 
pronouncement or legislative enact- 
ment. Research and planning, wide 
discussion. of findings, conclusions and 
recommendations by the teaching pro- 
fession, citizen education and participa- 
tion in the study of many problems, 
a program of action cooperatively de- 
veloped—these represent briefly the 
proposed procedures. 

In order that the wisdom, experi- 
ence, and intelligence of our citizens 
may be used in the development of an 
educational program in this state, a 
state lay council ‘composed of twenty- 
five representatives of major organi- 
zations and outstanding leaders in the 
state and five regional citizens coun- 
cils have been formed. Each regional 
committee is composed of at least one 
representative from each town, se- 
lected by various organizations, or 
because of their statesmanship and 
leadership in the community. It is 
the desire of the department, as pre- 
viously indicated, to utilize the wisdom 
of our citizens in discussing educational 
problems and in considering the prob- 
lems that confront the various areas 
of the state. These councils will be 
provided with studies bearing on the 
many problems. 

The citizens councils in this state 
have been designated as the Connecti- 
cut Council on Education. The State 
Council meets approximately four 
times each year. Regional Councils 
are expected to meet monthly, or at 
such times as important studies are 
available for consideration. Meetings 
will not be held unless the group has 
a specific problem to consider. Each 
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regional council has its own chairman 
and secretary. ‘The secretary in each 
instance is a member of one of the 
teachers college faculties. This has 
been recommended in order to keep the 
professional group representing the 
educational committees and the citi- 
zens councils coordinated. 

To aid in the research and to act as 
an advisory committee on instruction, 
the state committee on instruction 
and five regional committees have been 
formed in the same manner as the lay 
councils. In each region, for example, 
there will be a steering committee. 
This committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives from all levels of the edu- 
cational system—elementary, second- 
ary, higher education, specialists in the 
field of mental hygiene, psychiatry, 
social workers, librarians, and others. 
Particular problems will be studied by 
subcommittees which will be advised 
by outstanding leaders either in the 
State Department of Education or in 
the school systems of the state. Ma- 
jor emphasis will be devoted to the 
elementary and secondary schools and 
vocational education during the com- 
ing year. 

Other committees are studying co- 
ordination of higher education; the re- 
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lationship of secondary schools and 
colleges, with particular reference to 
admission requirements (since this has 
a bearing on the adaptation of the high 
school program); home and family 
living; and social studies, including an 
attempt to work out a coordinated 
program embracing instruction and 
the fundamental principles of democ- 
racy. 

The program heretofore set forth as 
part of the State Department of Edu- 
cation may be a slower process in 
obtaining action; but from the stand- 
point of sound progress, it appears to 
be a sounder and more effective ap- 
proach to the solution of our mutual 
problems. The program at least has 
the advantage of growing out of the 
actual needs of the individual in so- 
ciety and the consideration of these 
needs by a multitude of people. It 
permits not only the growth of the 
teaching personnel to see and meet 
needed changes, but also it assures that 
the lay population will have a greater 
knowledge of what goes on in the 
school system. The ultimate goal is 
improved educational outcomes and 
this seems to be the best way of at- 
taining that objective. 


/ 
7 
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Grant, Eva I.—The Effect of Certain 
Factors in the Home Environment 
Upon Child Behavior. lYowa City, 
Iowa: University of Iowa. Re- 
searches in Parent Education IV, 
Studies in Child Welfare. 1939. 
Thirty-three children of preschool 

age were used as subjects in this in- 

vestigation. The home environments 
were studied by a trained interviewer 
who rated the homes with respect 
to five parental behavior categories. 
These categories were: protection vs. 
rejection; logical scientific approach 
vs. illogical unscientific approach; en- 
couragement of the development of 
ideas vs. discouragement of the devel- 
opment and expression of ideas; foster- 
ing social development vs. inhibiting 
social development; happy home life 
vs. home full of tension. Descriptive 
definitions and illustrations of these 
categories are presented in the research. 

Data on the behavior of the children 
were obtained by the ratings of three 
observers who were in daily contact 
with the children at a preschool. The 
children were rated on the following 
behavior patterns (the opposites of 
each category are to be included): 
plays with group, self-reliance, as- 
cendancy, selfishness, sadistic behavior, 
nervous habits, security, resourceful- 
ness, cooperativeness, perseverance, and 
responsibility. 

The ratings of parental behavior 
were correlated with the ratings of 
the different types of child behavior 
patterns. These data were then ana- 
lyzed to determine the extent to which 
parental factors in the home environ- 
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ment correlate with the behavior of 
the child. Marked relationships be- 
tween different parental behaviors and 

various child behaviors were found. 
A second section of the study dealt 
with modifying the home environment 
in which changes seemed most desir- 
able to see whether changing the 
parental behavior resulted in modifica- 
tions of the behavior of the child. Ten 
children were used in this part of the 
study. The ratings of the children 
before and after the experimental 
modifications of the home environment 
were compared. Three such cases 
were summarized in this report in 
which a description is given of the 
child’s characteristic behaviors, the 
salient features of the home environ- 
ment, the suggestions incorporated in 
the training period and _ effected 
changes in parental behavior, and a 
summary of the child’s readjustment. 
This study makes a definite contri- 
bution to the understanding of the 
relationships between home environ- 
ment and child behavior. It seems to 
the reviewer that its contribution 
would be greater had the author made 
more of an effort to conceptualize 
these relationships. As it stands, the 
categories and relationships are more 
descriptive than explanatory (in terms, 
at least, of a systematic explanatory 
system). If higher order explanatory 
concepts were evolved, perhaps over- 
lapping between the different cate- 
gories would be reduced and generali- 
zations relating to environments other 

than the home would be in order. 

J. S. Kounin 
University of Illinois 
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Hoop, Frep CarLisLE—A Study of 
Some Proposed Procedures for De- 
termining the Aims of Education. 
Urbana, Illinois: University of Illi- 
nois. 1940. Doctor’s dissertation, 
unpublished. 

While social aims are quite generally 
accepted by educators, the author 
finds a great deal of confusion in the 
selection and definition of these aims 
in the process of curriculum revision. 
Therefore he sets up as his problem 
“locating sources of confusion in con- 
troversies over the aims that should 
direct the educative process, more 
clearly defining the issues involved, 
and indicating, when possible, how the 
confusion could be cleared up.” 

The writer bases his work on select- 
ed quotations from the works of cer- 
tain leading educators, especially those 
of Bode, Bobbitt, and Dewey. The 
controversies which arise are usually 
over the different means suggested in 
approaching the task of determining 
valid objectives of education. These 
are based on (1) the use of analysis 
to discover the highest types of ac- 
tivity, (2) the needs of the individual, 
(3) the present or future needs of so- 
ciety, and (4) the determination of 
the type of social order to be promoted. 
A careful consideration of the quota- 
tions used reveals two major sources of 
confusion: language difficulties and 
failure to think clearly or rigorously. 

The method of activity analysis 
proceeds to set up goals by (1) crit- 
icizing values, (2) by devising means 
for accomplishing those of value, and 
(3) by determining available difficul- 
ties and resources. Some proposed tests 
for this analysis are: (1) refined public 
Opinion, (2) frequency of mention, 
(3) survival, (4) the goal of cosmic 
evolution, and (5) continued grow- 
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ing. Confusion arises because the tests 
are too general and inclusive, one is 
substituted for the other, prejudice 
affects interpretations, and a dichot- 
omy of activities is often set up. 

The question of individual needs is 
interpreted by the writer to have three 
general divisions. The first is that 
there is a fixed environment, while 
the immature individual is completely 
plastic organism. The second states 
that needs are innate and must develop 
in an uninhibited and unconscious 
manner as a part of the process of 
maturation. The third is Dewey’s 
standpoint of an organic-environmen- 
tal growth which proceeds through a 
constantly changing pattern of expe- 
riences. The controversies and con- 
fusion here arise from a definition of 
what constitutes freedom and the ex- 
tent to which freedom is applied in 
the educative process. 

The consideration of social needs 
depends on a full definition as to what 
social needs really are, how much in- 
dividual freedom and _ responsibility 
can be set up in school, and what can 
be done through education to meet 
these needs. Confusion on this point 
arises chiefly because few people agree 
on the nature of social needs. 

The attitudes of leading educators 
toward social reconstruction by the 
school fall into three major divisions. 
Some say that the school is not an 
agency of social reform; others advo- 
cate social reconstruction in schools 
without following any definite specifi- 
cations; still others would set up very 
definite patterns. Two major fields in 
this discussion center about the extent 
of individual growth or experience and 
the advisability of an elimination or 
limitation of the private profit motive. 
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In conclusion the author finds that 
there is more agreement than the lan- 
guage of the quotations indicate. 
More adequate definition of terms and 
the elimination of faulty thinking will 
greatly clear up the present confusion 
in curriculum revision. 

ApDoLPH A. KLAUTsSCH 
University of Illinois 
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Wray, Orion D.—The Organization 
and Administration of State Pro- 
grams of Curriculum Revision in 
Secondary Schools. University of 
Southern California, 1940. Unpub- 
lished doctor’s dissertation.! 

This study is based on an analysis 
of the organization and administration 
of secondary curriculum revision of 
every state which had in actual opera- 
tion, before the school year 1938- 
1939, a state program of revision that 
included all public secondary educa- 
tion. A check list was made which 
provided means of tabulating the rele- 
vant information necessary for accom- 
plishing the purposes of the study. 
The information was tabulated under 
five classifications which constitute the 
titles of the chapters of the study. 

This investigation is presented in 
three parts. Part One, the Introduc- 
tion, consists of Chapters I and II. 
The first chapter presents and defines 
the problem and explains the methods 
of procedure. The second chapter 
presents some attitudes toward sec- 
ondary education and the derivation 
of certain criteria of education and 
of curriculum construction. Part Two, 
Practices in State Programs of Sec- 
ondary Curriculum Revision, consists 


1Condensed from Abstracts of Dissertations, 
University Chronicles Series. Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia: University of Southern California Press. 
1940. 180 p. Paper covers. pp. 152-155. 
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of five chapters based upon the in- 
formation gleaned from state curricu- 
lum materials through detailed read- 
ing. Part Three presents the Utiliza- 
tion of the Criteria of Education and 
of Curriculum Construction and the 
Summary, Conclusions, and Recom- 
mendations of the Investigation. 

The major findings of this study 
are: Recognition by state revision pro- 
grams of so few of the related phases 
of education indicates that the ramifi- 
cations of major programs of curricu- 
lum revision are not adequately under- 
stood. It is evident that in some states 
the secondary curriculum revision pro- 
gram is viewed mainly as a course of 
study development, and that, conse- 
quently, adequate revision is improb- 
able. The variety of methods and pro- 
cedures for the development of the 
“unit of work” in state revision pro- 
grams indicates misunderstanding of 
the term and of its relationship to 
sound instructional procedure. The 
need for improvement in the admin- 
istration of secondary education has 
not been adequately recognized in 
state programs of curriculum revision. 
The evaluation of achievement is not 
accorded the recognition in state pro- 
grams of secondary curriculum revi- 
sion that is commensurate with its im- 
portance. ss 
Trmmons, WiLLt1aM Murray—Deci- 

sions and Attitudes as Outcomes of 

the Discussion of a Social Problem. 

New York: Teachers College, Co- 

lumbia University. 1939. 106 p. 

It is a common practice in educa- 
tional literature to dwell on the ad- 
vantages accruing from the discussion 
process as a method of classroom teach- 
ing. Mr. Timmons, in this book, has 
attempted to deal with this question 
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objectively. It is his purpose “to 
evaluate partially the assumption that 
discussion in addition to information 
is desirable for the wise decision on, 
and the appropriate attitude toward, a 
controversial social problem. 

The author’s first concern was to 
locate a social problem which could 
be discussed readily by groups of Ohio 
high school students whom he wished 
to use as subjects. He established five 
criteria for the selection of this prob- 
lem: It should be one which is truly 
controversial in real life situations; it 
should be one which cannot be re- 
solved by the determination of fact; 
it should be one on which a group of 
experts could agree reasonably well as 
to the appropriate solution; it should 
be one on which the experimental 
subjects would probably be poorly 
informed; and, finally, it should be 
within the range and comprehension 
of the average subjects interested. 
The problem which best met these 
criteria in the judgment of the author 
was: “What, if anything, should be 
done about Ohio’s system of releasing 
convicts from prison?” 

In carrying on the study, 672 stu- 
dents in two senior high schools were 
used as subjects. All of them were 
enrolled in required courses in Ameri- 
can history and social problems. The 
experiment occupied four class sessions 
which were spent as follows: The first 
day was given over to acquainting all 
students with the experiment and to 
giving them certain control examina- 
tions. On the second day, each of the 
students studied individually a pam- 
phlet setting forth objective facts re- 
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lating to the problem concerned. On 
the third day, the group was divided 
into the experimental and the control 
groups, the two being roughly equiva- 
lent so far as general intelligence was 
concerned. The experimental group 
was divided into sections, each of 
which discussed the problem under 
consideration. The control group con- 
tinued the individual study method. 
Both groups were then given a test to 
determine whether the students had 
developed a body of understandings 
which would lead them to the correct 
solution of the problem as defined by 
a panel of experts in the field of crim- 
inology. Also a test designed to meas- 
ure attitude was given to both groups. 
A month later the tests were given 
again in order to measure retention. 

In general, the results showed that 
the discussion group was significantly 
better than the control group in the 
ability to determine the best solution 
to the problem. There was no signifi- 
cant difference between the two 
groups, however, so far as the develop- 
ment of desirable attitudes was con- 
cerned. 

Since this is a pioneer study, it 
would perhaps be a mistake to evaluate 
it too critically. The author himself 
is careful to point out the limitations 
of his findings. A significant body 
of literature may develop in this gen- 
eral area of investigation, and the po- 
tential value of the present study prob- 
ably lies in the contribution it may 
make to the work of later investiga- 
tions. 

Cyrit O. HouLe 
The University of Chicago 





REVIEWS OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Terry, Paut W. anv Sms, VERNER 
M.—They Live on the Land, Life in 
an Open Country Southern Com- 
munity. University, Alabama: Uni- 
versity of Alabama, 1940. 313 p. 
Paper covers, $1.50. 

This monograph presents a detailed 
picture of rural life in Upland Bend, 
Alabama. The environment of these 
rural folk has been examined in an 
intensive way. Because the life in 
Upland Bend is typical of life in many 
rural communities, the picture pre- 
sented should be very helpful bring- 
ing about a better understanding of 
rural life problems everywhere. 

They Live on the Land includes de- 
scriptions of the origins of the com- 
munity, the people, economic life, 
civic life, health, homes, churches, 
schools, how the people spend their 
time, and the leadership in Upland 
Bend community. The following 
statements indicate a few of the most 
pertinent facts presented by the au- 
thors. 

The people of the community make 
their living by farming and related 
pursuits. At the time of the study, 
1936, the average farm was approxi- 
mately 142 acres valued at approxi- 
mately $35 per acre. The average in- 
come per family was approximately 
$367. The range of income was from 
a figure less than $100 to approxi- 
mately $2,400. 

The civic life in the community as 
described by the authors showed that 
not many of its citizens ever disturbed 
the public peace. As is true in most 
communities, however, not many of 
the people were intelligently or finan- 


cially able to exercise the right to 
vote. 

Inequality of opportunity in social, 
economic, and educational life, poor 
health, unwholesome activities in civic 
life, the inadequacies in religion, lack 
of wholesome privileges in the use of 
leisure time, lack of leadership, are a 
few of the problems so ably described 
by the authors of the present study. 
For the most part, however, according 
to the authors, the community has 
done well with an environment, phys- 
ical, and social, the structure of which 
was not always the best. 

The most discouraging as well as 
the most challenging feature of the 
study was the place of the school in 
Upland Bend. The descriptions pre- 
sented in the monograph of the cul- 
tural level of the homes, of the health 
in the community, of the civic life as 
it actually functioned, showed little 
or no effect of the school’s work in the 
arts and literature or in the natural 
or social sciences. The results of 
school education in agriculture were 
more encouraging. There were many 
evidences of the fact that school learn- 
ings were having their effects on agri- 
culture in the community. Quoting 
the authors, however, the school as a 
whole has had very little effect. “For 
those who feel that education is main- 
tained by society to aid in the struggle 
for a more abundant life, the Upland 
Bend School did not appear to be tak- 
ing full advantage of its opportuni- 
ties.” 

The authors suggest that a “cue to 
the solution may lie in the attack 
which the agriculture teacher made 
on his problem. He saw a need in the 
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community, attacked it through both 
children and adults, forgot formal as- 
signments, quizzes, and grades, but 
measured results in terms of changes 
in the way things were done. Would 
the reading habits of a community 
change in the hands of English teach- 
ers who made the same attack? Would 
the health of the people improve? 
Would the treatment of the ballot be 
different? Could social problems of 
even greater significance be similarly 
tackled?” 

They Live on the Land should prove 
extremely useful to every teacher who 
sincerely believes that the school should 
aid in the struggle for a more abun- 
dant life. 

JANE FRANSETH 
Georgia Teachers College 
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EDUCATIONAL PoLictes COMMISSION 
—Learning the Ways of Democracy: 
A Case Book in Civic Education. 
Washington, D. C.: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W. 1940. 486 p. $1.00. 
There is a story to the effect that 

when the Japanese had completed the 

conquest of Manchuria the schools of 

the latter country were closed for a 

period of several months, while the 

teachers were re-educated and the 
books rewritten in a manner that 
would guarantee a “fair treatment of 
the Japanese point of view.” No mat- 
ter how much we may disagree with 
the purposes forced upon those schools, 
we must, I think, agree that this real- 
istic endeavor to bring the schools into 
harmony with those purposes was 
wholly commendable. 

Perhaps, without added vacation 
periods, the teachers and principals in 
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the schools of America can find the 
time to read and to discuss Learning 
the Ways of Democracy and to make 
the changes in school practice which 
an intelligent consideration of this 
volume will call for. If that cannot 
be done, I, as a parent and taxpayer, 
would welcome some drastic measure 
that would guarantee this volume the 
attention it deserves. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
this volume has more to offer to the 
junior and senior high school teachers 
of the United States than any other 
publication of our times. It is simply 
and clearly written; splendidly organ- 
ized; developed with a clear philosophy 
of democracy so stated that mature 
high school pupils could grasp it with 
ease; and, best of all, filled with con- 
crete illustrations of how effective 
civic education is being promoted in 
high schools scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

If the high schools of this country 
are truly patriotic—if they are really 
to rise to their responsibility of pro- 
viding for the youth of today a civic 
education that deserves to be thought 
of as a vital factor in the defense of 
democracy in America—those high 
schools will do something about this 
volume. 

Readers of the CurricuLuM Jour- 
NAL are already acquainted with the 
earlier publications of the Educational 
Policies Commission. They are well 
aware of the fact that the major em- 
phasis in those publications has been 
upon the improvement of education 
for democratic citizenship. This latest 
volume is intended to implement—to 
get something done about—the rec- 
ommendations of the earlier volumes. 
The Commission decided wisely that 
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the best way to get something done 
was to report on what is already being 
done in civic education in some of 
the best high schools in America. The 
materials for this report were gathered 
by an unusually able staff of six per- 
sons through a carefully planned pro- 
gram of visitation. 

The opening chapter, “The Hall- 
marks of Democratic Education” pro- 
vides a vigorous and at the same time 
sane and carefully written exposition 
of democratic education. In brief, the 
contention of the chapter is that the 
democratic way of life offers us the 
greatest likelihood of obtaining work- 
able answers to the three perpetual 
problems of a society that seeks to be 
efficient. Those problems are: “What 
is to be done?” the problem of pur- 
pose; “How is it to be done?” the 
problem of procedure; and “Who is to 
do it?” the problem of personnel. 

Unlike many educational publica- 
tions, this opening statement of phi- 
losophy isn’t forgotten throughout the 
balance of the volume. Instead, 
throughout the next seven chapters it 
serves as a guide for the selection of 
illustrations of school practice and the 
discussion and evaluation of those il- 
lustrations. 

The picture of civic education 
which the volume presents offers no 
model program or final solution. It is 
a picture of schools in transition. At 
some points this transition seems to 
be marked by as much confusion as 
“Boom Town.” This is particularly 
true with “The Course of Study” and 
“Classroom Teaching.” Here the good 
things reported are in most cases frag- 
mentary—a good unit, one well- 
planned course, a few promising prac- 
tices—but seldom something for which 
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any semblance of comprehensive 
“scope and sequence” is even claimed, 

As many would have surmised, the 
““Out-of-Class School Activities” are 
in general more adequately conceived 
and further developed than the cur- 
ricular activities. Apparently we move 
from effective democratic practice in 
the extracurricular field to the curric- 
ulum itself with the greatest of cau- 
tion. 

Some exciting and highly commend- 
able practices are reported under the 
heading of “School Activities in the 
Community.” But clearly continued 


significant progress in this direction is 
not going to be easy, for our society 
has gone a long way toward forget- 
ting that youth, too, should share in 
the work of the world. Particularly 
noticeable is the limited amount of 
significant community participation in 


privileged economic areas. 

The chapter on administration pro- 
vides some excellent illustrations of 
experimental practices. There are, 
however, in this chapter some interest- 
ing discrepancies between the point of 
view expressed in the text and the 
things reported as good practice. For 
example, we are told (p. 359) that 
“the drawing up and administration 
of a school budget is an executive 
function which the superintendent 
should not be expected to share with 
anyone other than the téchnical as- 
sistants. ...” And then within the 
next two pages there are two reports 
of what would seem to be direct par- 
ticipation of teachers in budget details, 
in one case involvement in the prepara- 
tion of the details of a salary schedule, 
and in the other in the consideration 
of particular places to restore salary 
cuts. It would appear that perhaps a 
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sharp distinction between policy mak- 
ing and policy administering is easier 
to make in courses in school adminis- 
tration than in effective democratic 
school practice. 

There is one other impression with 
which this report leaves me that I 
think worth telling. This is that our 
secondary schools give very little at- 
tention to a subject that should be of 
major concern—the study of the prob- 
lems of youth themselves. There is 
one report of joint meetings of youth 
and adults to consider the problem of 
youth, Why shouldn’t there have 
been a great many more? One can 
quickly think of at least a half dozen 
reasons why the school should assume 
leadership in this field of educating 
the community to the needs of youth. 
Apparently we do not even take the 
first step of educating youth about 
youth. 

But the major purpose of this review 
was not to tell the reader what is in 
the book—it was to get him to buy 
it ($1.00) and to read it with great 
care, and then to get his colleagues to 
join him in doing a very great deal 
about it. 

C. L. CusHMAN 
Commission on Teacher Education 
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SANCHEZ, GEORGE I.—Forgotten Peo- 
ple. Albuquerque, New Mexico: 
University of New Mexico Press. 
1940. 98 p. 

“Forgotten People is an interpreta- 
tive study of the social and economic 
conditions faced by that sector of the 
population of New Mexico that is of 
Spanish extraction. These people are 
descendants of the Spanish colonials 
who settled this region in the sixteenth, 
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seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries.” 
Victims of geographical isolation, they 
have been forced to perpetuate cus- 
toms and habits of their early con- 
querers. Fertile soil is at a premium in 
this country and accordingly the use 
and management of land became a 
dominant factor in their economic life. 
Little attention was given to “formal” 
education because it did not fit into 
such a life, and what little there was 
left the mass of the people untouched. 

New Mexico has passed through 
many political changes during the 400 
years, but little or no provision was 
ever made to prepare the people for 
the changes. Strangely enough, the 
United States made no special effort 
to help this acquired territory as it did 
in the Philippines or Puerto Rico. The 
government has even failed to appre- 
ciate, up to recent times, the lack of 
economic resources which prevented 
the people from working out their own 
salvation. New Mexico is very low 
on many indices when compared with 
other states. Public education is sup- 
ported as generously as possible, but 
even then, in many of the counties it 
is far below the acceptable standard. 
Nor has the curriculum of the elemen- 
tary school been adapted to the needs 
of the New Mexican. 

Taos County in northern New Mex- 
ico was selected for intensive study 
since its villages are representative of 
the social and economic level of the 
Spanish-speaking population. The au- 
thor gives a more detailed account of 
this area, but, in general, it parallels 
the story of the state. If the people 
are to be helped, there must be a 
strengthening of the economic base. 
“A full stomach and economic se- 
curity are prerequisites to social prog- 
ress.” 
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Forgotten People was written by a 
native New Mexican. Doctor Sanchez 
has passed his life there except for in- 
terludes to obtain advanced training, 
working with the Rosenwald Fund, or 
to assist the Venezuelan Government 
in reorganizing their educational sys- 
tem. His opinions represent a lifetime 
of living and careful observation. It 
is heartening to find a book which 
deals with highly inflammable issues in 
a cool and detached manner. The 
temptation to revel in the glories of 
the past or to become sentimental in 
the miseries of the present have been 
avoided. One may question if the 
people have sufficiently tried to help 
themselves. The New Mexican of 
Taos County _-s often failed to pay 
his taxes, which throws the burden of 
supporting public institutions upon 
the rest of the State. Moreover, if 
it is granted that his resources are few, 
will he ever break the bonds of his 
sixteenth century heritage unless he 
displays more initiative and energy? 

The emphasis throughout this study 
is upon the improvement of basic liv- 
ing conditions. This type of sociolog- 
ical thinking should be suggestive to 
many people in the profession of edu- 
cation. 

L. S. TiREMAN 

University of New Mexico 
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HEATON, KENNETH L., Camp, WIL- 
LIAM B., and DrepericH, Paut B.— 
Professional Education for Experi- 
enced Teachers. The Program of 


the Summer Workshop. Chicago, 
Illinois: University of Chicago 
Press. 1940. 142 p. $1.25. 


The content of this volume is de- 
scribed by the authors as a “brief sum- 
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mary of the thinking of many persons 
as to the basic principles and programs 
which have characterized the so-called 
‘workshop movement in teacher edu- 
cation.’ ” This is done clearly and 
concisely, with the enlightening addi- 
tion of a full report of a research on 
what workshop experience did to and 
for teachers who had _ participated, 
The appearance of this little book is 
timely both as a help and a warning— 
the latter because the catchy word 
“workshop” is already being applied 
quite indiscriminately; the former be- 
cause every possible contribution is 
needed now in the movement for the 
improvement of teacher education. 
The title of the book is more inclu- 
sive, perhaps, than is justified by the 
field covered which is limited to the 
history, organization, administration, 
and evaluation of the “workshop” as 
a procedure in teacher education. 
However, the description of this field 
is complete and for educational insti- 
tutions and school systems, studying 
the problem of in-service education of 
teachers, this book is a complete man- 
ual on the workshop procedure. In 
the face of enthusiastic testimonials 
by former workshop participants, the 
authors exercise commendable restraint, 
avoid negative comparisons with other 
procedures in teacher education, give 
credit to historical origins in early 
graduate schools, and concede the pos- 
sibility that the “workshop” both in 
name or form or both, may be transi- 
tional. The volume not only has value 
as a working guide to practical work- 
ers, but also provides an excellent case 
study of a teaching procedure for 
critical theoretical examination. 
W. W. D. Sones 

University of Pittsburgh 
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Leader: G. H. Reavis, Director of Curriculum, Cincinnati Public Schools 


Group 5: Old English Room, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 

Topic: How Shall the School Staff Deal with Present Propaganda and Pressure 
Groups? 

Chairman: B. OTHANEL SMITH, Associate Professor of Education, University 
of Illinois 

Leader: Harotp Hanp, Professor of Education, University of Maryland 


Group 6: Loggia, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 

Topic: Relation Between Public School Activities and Educational Activities 
of New Federal Agencies 

Chairman: FRANK JENKINS, Director, Southern Study, Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools, Vanderbilt University 

Leader: Witt1aM M. ALEXANDER, Assistant Director of Curriculum, Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools 
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ANNUAL LUNCHEON 
Saturday, February 22, 12:30 to 2:00 P.M. 


Main Dining Room, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


Topic: The Present Crisis in Democracy and Its Meaning for Youth 
Chairman: SAMUEL EVERETT, Associate Professor of Education, Northwestern 
University 


Speaker: Howarp McCuusky, Assistant Director, American Youth Commis- 
sion 





CURRICULUM JOURNAL 


GENERAL MEETING 


Joint Meeting with the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
National Education Association 


Saturday, February 22, 2:30 to 4:30 P.M. 
Trellis Room, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


Topic: Civic Education and the Defense of American Democracy 
Chairman: ARTHUR GOULD, Deputy Superintendent, Los Angeles City Schools 
FRANCIS SPAULDING, Associate Dean, Graduate School of Education, Har- 
vard University: Critical Conditions Among Youth as Revealed in 
Recent Youth Studies 
Howarp Witson, Associate Professor of Education, Harvard University: 
Promising Citizenship Practices as Shown by the Civic Education Study 
of the Educational Policies Commission 
REGINALD BELL, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University: 
Recent Research Related to Development of Patriotism and Loyalty to 
the American Ideals 
J. Paut Leonarp, Professor of Education, Stanford University: Implica- 
tions of Recent Research for Curriculum Planning in Civic Education 
Discussion Leader: Georce J. OLtver, Supervisor of Secondary Education, 
Virginia State Department of Education 
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BUSINESS MEETING 
Saturday, February 22, 4:30 to 5:30 P.M. 


Trellis Room, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


Discussion: Possible Consolidation of Society for Curriculum Study and the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
Chairman: SAMUEL EvERETT, Associate Professor of Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 
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PROGRAM NOTES 

Saturday, February 22, 5:30 P.M., Trellis Room, Ritz-Carlton Hotel. The 
Editorial Board of the CurricuLuM JourNat will meet at the speaker’s table 
immediately after the business meeting. 

Sunday, February 23, 8:30 A.M. to 4:00 P.M., Gold Room, Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel. Executive Committee meeting, all day, including breakfast and 
luncheon. 
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PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
Wit Frencu, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
B. OTHANEL SmiTH, Associate Professor of Education, University of Illinois 
FRANK JENKINS, Director, Southern Study, Commission on Secondary Schools, 
Vanderbilt University 
WiuaM B. Brown, Director of Curriculum, Los Angeles City Schools, Chair- 
man 





